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Historians of Art 


N 1956 THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


celebrated its fiftieth birthday; and some 


-months ago a volume appeared, with a 
foreword by Professor Herbert Butterfield, 
containing the text of six important ad- 
dresses delivered at the Jubilee Meeting. 
They range from an address by the President 
on “History in the Twentieth Century” to a 
lecture on “‘ The Study of Art History ”’ by 
Sir Kenneth Clark. All these contributions 
deserve to be discussed at leisure; but Sir 
Kenneth’s is particularly interesting since it 
deals with an aspect of historical research 
that has received comparatively little notice. 
The explanation is a very simple one 
Whereas other historians depend, to a large 
extent, upon the study of ascertainable facts, 
the art historian, however scholarly he may 
be, is constantly preoccupied with the effect 
of feelings—the feelings of the artist at the 
time when he worked and the emotions that 
his work inspires in a critic of the present 
day. Critics have oscillated, during the 
course of years, between an emotive and a 
scholarly approach; and, with his usual firm 


The Historical Association, 1906-1956 The 
Historical Association, 9s. 6d.) 


grasp of any subject that he undertakes, Sir 
Kenneth summarizes the gradual evolution 
of art-history from the Italian Renaissance 
onwards, showing how Vasari, who “ must 
be reckoned the first art-historian,’’ was at 
length superseded by “ that extraordinary 
man, Johan Joseph Winckelmann,” who, in 
1768, introduced the “‘ modern concept of 
art history’; and how Winckelmann gave 
way to Rumhor and the great Jacob Burck- 
hardt; while Morelli and Burckhardt’s pupil 
Wolfflin concentrated on stylistic analysis 
We observe a clash between historians who 
believed, like Taine, that art was directly 
influenced by the political and economic 
upheavals of its period and those who 
asserted, like W6lfflin, that works of art 
“develop according to their own internal 
laws.” In his summing-up Sir Kenneth 
holds the balance. Art-history, he suggests, 
should combine both methods of inter- 
pretation, and consider the “ internal life 
of forms” as well as the relation of such 
forms to life, thus revealing “‘ certain work- 
ings of the historical process more subtly . . . 
and perhaps more truthfully, than is possible 
in any other way.” 
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The Battle of Amiens 


AUGUST 8th, 1918 





Forty vears ago a resounding British victory convinced the German military leaders 
that they had lost the First World War. It was a triumph of planning and co-ordination, 
achieved by two very different Allied generals—the professional soldier 


Rawlinson and the “* Saturday-afternoon soldier” from the Antipodes, John Monash 


By JOHN TERRAINE 


. ONE SIDE OF THE HALF-FINISHED, pale ago the axis of the British advance which 

grey, concrete railway station at Amiens, persuaded Germany’s war-lords that they had 

a wide and seedy road runs past the lost the First World War lay along this road 
barracks, past rows of shabby houses and cafés, You can draw it with a ruler on a map. At first 
a Renaissance church, petrol pumps and poky it runs parallel to the marshy, tree-lined valley 
shops, to the outskirts of the town, where the of the River Somme about a mile away; then 
cobbles end, the road forks, and a sign reads the Somme begins its looping north-eastern 
“ St. Quentin.” From this point the Roman course, while the road continues due east, past 
Road springs seventy kilometres in a straight the dense, bright-green saplings of the Bois 
line across country to that town. Forty years l’Abbé to Villers Bretonneux 
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“Abbey Wood” and Villers Bretonneux 
were the furthest points reached in the central 
German offensive which began on March 21st, 
1918. The object of this massive attack was to 
split the British and French armies apart at 
their junction in front of Amiens, forcing the 
British to fall back northward to the 
Channel ports, and the French to wheel south- 
ward to cover Paris. 


cover 


Although it achieved the 
destruction of the British Fifth Army as a by- 
product, the German Army never succeeded in 
this main purpose. Its best opportunity came 
during the first few days of its furious forty- 


mile advance, when the British and French 
Commanders-in-Chief were each struggling 


with their separate and abundant problems 
It was Field-Marshal Haig who saw the para- 
mount danger first; it was on his initiative that 
General Foch was appointed to the Allied 
Supreme Command on March 26th. From that 
moment it was certain that German strategy 
would be countered, but there remained the 
possibility that tactical advantages would give 
them the victory they sought. In the fluid 
conditions of the Somme front, with the Allies 
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intermixed, and the British units dangerously 
weak and tired, chances were still 
good. They made their attempt on April 24th; 
the capture of Villers Bretonneux broke through 
the last defences of Amiens, and as the Germans 
poured over the ridge that gave them a view into 
the city, and swarmed into the covered ap- 


German 


proaches provided by the Bois lAbbée, it 
seemed that at last this vital hinge would break. 
But two relatively fresh Australian brigades 
arrived in the nick of time, and counter- 
attacked with their characteristic ferocity. 
The third anniversary of Anzac Day saw the 


Australians back in possession of the wood and 
For a short tme un 
easy, unstable quiet descended on this sector. 

Hindsight is a dangerous asset. At a distance 
of forty years the events of 


Villers Bretonneux. 


an 


1918 have an 
evident rhythm, a logical sequence that was by 
no means perceptible at the time to the men 
whose duty was to shape them. It is easy for us 
to say: “ The Germans attacked; they failed. 
The Allies attacked; they won.” But within 
those bald statements lay a maze of contradic- 


tory signs. The two months that followed the 











securing of Amiens resemble a change in the 
weather at sea. On the surface the waves 
remained violent and dangerous, but the swell 
of the deeps was finding its equilibrium. Dur- 
ing this May and June the Germans swung 
their forces south against the French and once 
more reached the Marne. For a year the moral 
condition of the French Army had been the 
most disturbing feature of the Allied position 
in the West. Once again the spectre was raised 
of a French collapse; once again there was a 
flight from Paris; Government securities and 
archives were removed. But Clemenceau and 
his Government stayed, breathing defiance. 
A second German attack made less headway 
than the first, yet there were still reserves 
enough for further blows either against the 
French or against the British in Flanders. The 
Germans nowhere relinquished their posture 
of attack; contrary to their practice ever since 
1914, they did not heavily fortify the ground 
they won. In front of Amiens they dug in 
lightly as though about to spring again. Even 
the most ardent optimists among the Allies 
were planning the campaigns of 1919; the 
Americans were talking of having a hundred 
divisions in the field in that year. Meanwhile, 
the initiative was still firmly in German 
hands. 

It was an interview pregnant beyond their 
knowledge that took place on May 17th be- 
tween Field-Marshal Haig and General Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, commander of the British 
Fourth Army in the Amiens sector, at the 
latter's headquarters. ‘I told Rawlinson,” 
Haig recorded in his diary, “ to begin studying 
in conjunction with General Debeney (com- 
mander of the French First Army) the question 
of an attack eastwards from Villers Bretonneux 
in combination with an attack from the French 
front South of Roye. I gave him details of the 
scheme.”’ Almost three months were to elapse 
before this seemingly wildly sanguine plan 
could be put into operation. They were three 
turbulent months during which the omens of 
the future became more clear. Already, before 
the last great German attack was delivered, an 
essential preliminary to the plan concocted 
between Haig and Rawlinson was carried out. 
This was the Battle of Hamel, and it will serve 
as a convenient occasion for considering some 


individuals and a formation otf singularly in- 
dividual character 

First, let us consider General Rawlinson. 
This tall, jocular, genial, quick-witted man, 
whose private pleasure was to dabble—with 
more success than the word implies 


in water- 
colours, belonged to a small group of Regular 
Officers who, in the happy days of parties, 
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polo and peaceful distraction before the Boer 
War, had to take their 
seriously. He had become a pupil and protégé 
both of Lord Roberts and of Kitchener. He 
was a close friend of Henry Wilson, who was 
the main architect of the military Entente, and 
responsible for the British War Plan of 1914. 
‘ Rawly is a fox,” said his contemporaries who 
had learnt to respect him at manoeuvres. A 
“humbug,” Haig once unkindly called him, 
distrusting his association with Wilson, the 
most plausible talker that the British Army has 
ever known. But Rawlinson, whatever else he 
may have been, was a man who learned from 
experience, and without doubt the 
experience that he had ever passed through was 
the murderous First Battle of the Somme in 
1916, with its 415,000 British casualties. 
Rawlinson was prepared to go to great lengths 
not to have another Somme. 
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Into Rawlinson’s orbit, in April 1918, had 
the Australian 
Although Australia had five d 
in the field as well as the Light Horse Division 


come newly-formed Army 


Corps IVISIONS 
in Palestine, compared with Canada’s four, it 
10t until November 1917 that they 
formed into a single Corps, like the troops of 
their and not until August 
8th, , that they all fought together. The 
Australian Corps was a phenomenon. Gloomily 
Haig recorded, in February 1918, before the 
great battles of the year began: ““ We have had 
to separate the Australians into Convalescent 
Camps of their own, because they were giving 
so much trouble when along with our men and 
put such revolutionary ideas into their heads.”’ 
A few days later, with even deeper disapproba- 
tion, he noted that there were nine per thous- 
and Australians in the prisons of the British 
Expeditionary Force, as compared with 1.6 per 
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thousand of other Commonwealth troops, and 
one per thousand of United Kingdom troops. 
It was always a question whether British Provost 
Marshals or the enemy disliked the Australians 
most. But their own commander, Sir John 
Monash, looking back on an _ astounding 
sequence of Australian victories in 1918, 
observed: “ Very much and very stupid com- 
ment has been made upon the discipline of the 
Australian soldier. That was because the very 
conception and purpose of discipline have been 
misunderstood. It is, after all, only a means to 
an end, and that end is the power to secure co- 
ordinated action among a large number of 
individuals for the achievement of a definite 
purpose. It does not mean lip-service, nor 
obsequious homage to superiors, nor servile 
observance of forms and customs, nor a sup- 
pression of individuality . . . the Australian 
Army is a proof that individualism 1s the best 
and not the worst foundation upon which to 
build up collective discipline.” Rawlinson, at 
any rate, was delighted with the Australians 
and proud to have them in his Army. 

There remains the man who commanded 
this boisterous, competent, successful force. 
If his Corps was a phenomenon, Sir John 
Monash was an enigma. An engineer in civil 
life, a Jew, a “ Saturday-afternoon soldier,’’ he 
had little in common with even the most intel- 
ligent and flexible British generals. Nor had 
he the qualities which might be supposed 
essential for commanding the tough Australians 
—human warmth and the flair for leadership. 
Indeed, these attributes belonged far more to 
his predecessor, Sir William Birdwood, who, 
although an Englishman, captured the affec- 
tions of the Anzacs completely. And yet after 
the war it was being said that had it continued 
only a little longer Monash might have been 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole B.E.F. 
What was his secret? In a word, it was brain- 
power. He was the most thoughtful, most 
careful, most scientific of all the British com- 
manders in that war; indeed, it is hard to think 
of any foreign general who surpassed him in 
these qualities. It was a war in which the 
infantry of all armies became martyrs as much 
as soldiers; the symbol of the war is the suffer- 


ing infantryman. Monash’s views of the role of 


the infantry contain, probably, the fullest 








reason for his success and for the total con- 
fidence that his men placed in him: “I had 
formed the theory that the true role of the 
infantry was not to expend itself upon heroic 
physical effort, nor to wither away under 
merciless machine-gun fire, nor to impale itself 
on hostile bayonets, nor to tear itself to pieces 
in hostile entanglements . . . but on the con- 
trary to advance under the maximum possible 
protection of the maximum possible array of 
mechanical resources, in the form of guns, 
machine-guns, tanks, mortars and aeroplanes; 
to advance with as little impediment as possible; 
to be relieved as far as possible of the obligation 
to fight their way forward; to march resolutely, 
regardless of the din and tumult of battle, to 
the appointed goal, and there to hold and defend 
the territory gained; and to gather in the form 
of prisoners, guns and stores, the fruits of 
victory.” 

This doctrine expresses the exact opposite 
of the common experience of the First World 
War. But Monash translated it into reality on 
July 4th, 1918, with his attack at Hamel, which 
bit off an essential slice of the German salient 
between Villers Bretonneux and the Somme, 
to give the 
advances. ‘The prisoners alone taken by the 
Australians were 
casualties. Tanks and infantry for the first time 
co-operated absolutely, and with 
success. In ninety-three minutes of fighting, it 
became obvious that the Germans in front of 
Amiens were ripe for a crushing blow, and that 
this was the manner in which it should be 
delivered. British G.H.Q. were impressed 
enough to circulate the Australian battle plan 
as a staff brochure. It became the blueprint of 
the great push later; it would still have repaid 
study in 1940. It was the enemy, however, who 
delivered the next attack—Ludendorff’s final 
throw. It fell once again on the French at 
Rheims, but this time the German advance 
was small and firmly held. Four days later, on 
July 18th, the French counter-attacked, and 
the enemy had to give up his awkward salient 
at Soissons. Ludendorff could still speak of 
launching further offensives, and mentioned 
Amiens as their objective. But the British 
Fourth Army was now well advanced with its 
preparations, and Ludendorff was never able 
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to give efiect to these intentions, nor, indeed, 
to harbour them again 

If ever a battle was won before it began, it 
was this Battle of Amiens, on August 8th, 1918 
In the minds of General Rawlinson, his staff 
and his Corps commanders, one thing was 
quite clear: there must be a complete surprise 


For months before the First 
Battle of the Somme in 1916 the preparations 
for it had been entirely visible; roads, light 
railways, encampments, horse lines, dumps, 
battery positions were fully exposed to the 
enemy’s view. The bombardment, lasting ten 
days, gave final warning. The result was a 
massacre of the attackers—60,000 British 
soldiers fell on the first day alone. There was 
to be no repetition of this. But in the rolling 
empty uplands of the Somme plateaux, almost 
devoid of cover, it was very difficult to effect 
concealment. Yet it was done. Only the 


of the enemy. 


strictest and most essential minimum of officers 
were let into the secret of the battle. The 
troops were exhorted by every means to say 
nothing, even to each other, of anything they 
might see. ‘“‘ KEEP YouR MOUTH SHUT” was 
the most frequent legend on signposts through- 
out the sector. No movement whatever was 
permitted in the daytime, nor any unusual 
activity. Some units were detailed to allow 
themselves to be seen marching away from the 
front. Aircraft patrolled incessantly to make 
sure that nothing untoward was being revealed 

By these means Rawlinson was able to 
assemble over 2,000 pieces of artillery, over 900 
aircraft, and 534 tanks, of which 414 were fight- 
ing vehicles, in the space of one month, under 
the enemy’s noses, to support his infantry. He 
was able to bring in and conceal a Cavalry 
Corps of three divisions—the most glaring give- 
away of all, if it had been observed. But his 
tour-de-force was the introduction, on his right 
flank, of an enurely fresh Army Corps—the 
Canadians. It was a well-established fact that 
when cither the Australians or the Canadians 
appeared in a sector trouble was brewing. This 
was particularly true of the Canadians because 
of their Government’s rigid insistence that their 
divisions should never be separated. It was, 
therefore, necessary not only to hide completely 
the presence of this Corps, 1 strong, which 
would have to be in the front-line at zero hour, 
but also to hide the fact that it was no longer in 
the sector, far to the North, where the Germans 
would already have identified it. A whole 
complex of deceptions, including the passing of 
a stream of bogus wireless signals suggesting an 
attack in that area, and the deliberate display 
of a small Canadian rearguard, ensured that the 














enemy was taken completely by surprise. It is 
a shallow notion that the generals of the First 
World War were incompetent blunderers with- 
out imagination. Imagination worked overtime 
in the Fourth Army. Yet it must be added that 
without two devices that had been brought to 
an increasing pitch of efficiency during the 
previous eighteen months this type of battle 
could scarcely have been fought. These were 
the calibration of guns, which made it possible 
for artillery to by mathematics, without 
having to expose itself by registering, and the 
tanks, which made long 
necessary 

So the Fourth Army aligned itself for battle, 
the Canadians the between Villers 
Bretonneux and the Noyon road, next to the 
French First Army, which was to move forward 
forty-five minutes after the launching of the 
British attack; the Australians in the centre, 
between Villers Bretonneux and the Somme; 
the British III Corps between the Somme and 
the Ancre. 


fire 


bombardments un- 


on right 


Ihe early morning mist, which had 
favoured the Germans on March 21st, changed 
sides with a vengeance. On August 8th it was 


so dense in some parts of the front, particularly 





beside the marshes of the Somme, that visibility 
was down to ten yards. The British barrage 
was abrupt, stunning and exact. Close behind 
it, through the smoke and fog, rolled the tanks 
and the extended infantry; and for once, after 
all the breakdowns, all the disappointments, all 
the Aisnes, Verduns, Sommes, Passchendaeles, 
for once there is little more to add. In just over 
six hours the Canadian Corps had advanced 
nearly eight miles and taken all its objectives 
except on the extreme right where the French 
were not abreast of them 


been 


The Australians had 
everywhere except at the 
extremities of their flanks, where the Canadians 
and British fell behind. Only the British III 
Corps, much weaker than the other two, and 
hampered in its preparations by an enemy spoil 


successful 


ing attack two days earlier, had failed to gain its 
objectives. The French advance was leisurely 
but deep 

There were setbacks certainly. When the 
mists cleared, dogged German gunners picked 
off many tanks at close range on the bare sky- 
lines; machine-gunners fought with their usual 
obstinacy; the Chipilly thrusting 


spur, its 


steep, rugged promontory across the course of 
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the Somme 


into the Australian left, became 
a serious menace when the British §8th Divi- 
sion failed to take it. But over the great part of 
these wide, roiling downs, the scene as the sun 
burst through was unmistakably a scene of 
victory. Cavalry advanced in brigades; field 
artillery limbered up and dashed forward; 
mounted staff officers raced to and fro; prisoners 
streamed back; supports swarmed up; there was 
practically no German gun-fire. Along the 
Roman Road, where the kilometres flick past 
the motorist today, armoured cars sped along, 
penetrating deep into the German positions, 
shooting up transport, capturing a Corps staff 
at their midday meal. The Cavalry captured a 
train. By noon the Canadians had taken over 
§,000 prisoners and 161 guns at a cost of 3,500 
to themselves; the Australians had taken nearly 
8,000 prisoners and 173 guns, and their losses 
were less than 3,000. The total German losses 
for the day, on their own estimate, were be- 
tween 26,000 and 27,000. Their official ac- 
count says: “ As the sun set on the 8th August 
on the battlefield the greatest defeat which the 
German Army had suffered since the beginning 
of the war was an accomplished fact.” 

The Battle of Amiens continued for three 
more days. Every day the Allies advanced 
further, more prisoners were taken, more 


German divisions were ruined, but the rate of 


advance was never the same again. The spec- 
tacular triumph could not be repeated. Hind- 
sight tells us that more might have been accom- 
plished had the relatively unscathed assaulting 
forces pressed further on the first day, before 
the German supports arrived. General Monash 
has recorded that he wished to go on, and his 
Australians were certainly well able to do so. 
But General Rawlinson, lacking the advantage 
of hindsight, and knowing the capecity of the 
for counter-attacks, that 
which had turned the victory 0: Cambrai into 
disaster, insisted on consolidating after every 
advance. But 
who, in the context of that war in which un- 


Germans such as 


For once caution was wrong. 


founded optmism killed so many men, can 
altogether blame him ? When Army 
reached the hideous obstacle of the old Somme 
battle-zone, with its wasteland of old trenches 


his 





and wire and shell-holes, Rawlinson insisted 
that the battle should be called off, in spite of 
the urgent representations of Foch. He even 
went so far as to ask Haig: ““ Who commands 
the British Army, you, or Foch?” Haig 
accepted Rawlinson’s view and switched his 
next effort north to the Third Army Front, 
beginning his deliberate enlargement of the 
attack until every British Army was involved, 
while the French extended it southward, 
that nowhere did the enemy have a chance to 
recover until the Armistice. 

August 8th was the day of destiny 
wrote Ludendorff, “the black day of the 
German Army in the history of the war. This 
was the worst experience I had to go through 


SO 


It was, 


For his soldiers it was even more dire 
The moral collapse of the German Army now 
became evident. One reserve unit, going up, 
was greeted by shouts of, “‘ What do you war- 
If the enemy were only on 
the Rhine—the then be over.” 
Another was told: “* We thought that we had 
set the thing going, now you asses are corking 
up the hole again.” ‘There would still be 
obstinate from machine-gunners, 
artillery and corps d’élite, but the old fighting 
spirit of the German infantry, which had 
achieved so much and borne much, was 
broken. On August 11th the Kaiser attended 
a meeting of the higher Army leaders. Luden- 
dorff offered to resign, but the offer was not 
accepted. The Kaiser, however, was moved to 
say, “ I see that we must strike a balance. We 
have nearly reached the limit of our powers of 
resistance. The war must be ended.” “Thus,” 
comments the British Official Historian, “ the 
collapse of Germany began not in the Navy, 
not in the Homeland, not in any of the side- 
but on the Western Front 
sequence of defeat in the field.” 

The Battle of August 8th was a triumph of 
the planning and method perfected by Monash 
and the Australian Corps; of the co-ordination 
and cunning of Rawlinson; of the valour and 
efficiency of the British artillery and tanks; and 
of the and dash of the 
infantry of the two Dominions, revelling in the 
war of movement that had come at last 
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“All Men are Created Equal ” 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 
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“© The idea of equality 


. when applied to the new multi-racial, multi-lingual, multi- 


religious America of vast industry and teeming cities, was destined to conflict 


with some of the deepest existing preconceptions about the funda- 
mental character of American soctety.”’ 


By J. R. POLE 


HEN, NEARLY A CENTURY AGO, the 
American people fought each other 
in Civil War, it was equally clear to 

each side that the victory of the enemy would 

work the destruction of the old American idea 
of liberty. Lincoln, in the brief remarks he 


made at the dedication of the Union cemetery 
at Gettysburg in 1863, described the United 
States as a nation “ conceived in liberty.”” N« 
one, North or South, would have denied it. 
But he went on in the same sentence to declare 
that the American nation was “ dedicated to 
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the proposition that men were created equal.” 
The Civil War saved the Union and freed the 
slaves; but its results did not reconcile these 
two fundamental, but not altogether consistent, 
principles of the American Union. Since that 
time the economic structure of the United 
States has been changed out of all recognition 
by the rise of monopoly capital, and the social 
structure has changed in equal measure both 
through the working of this economic process 
and through the unprecedented 
European and Oriental immigration. The 
problem of equality has taken a new meaning; 
and in recent years Americans have applied 
themselves once more, and more vigorously 
than at any time since the Civil War, to seeking 
remedies for the inequalities imposed by the 
various types of social, religious or racial dis- 
crimination. This movement, because of its 
piecemeal and diffused character, has attracted 
little attention abroad and is but imperfectly 
known at home; yet the audacity of the con- 
ception, and the scale of the advances already 
achieved, deserve far wider recognition than 
any act of the Federal government on the same 
subject, wider recognition perhaps even than 
the famous judgment of the Supreme Court in 
the case of school segregation. 

At the end of the Civil War the immediate 
problem was to protect the civil liberty of the 
newly liberated Negroes. To this end, the 
Constitution was subjected to some important 
amendments; it was declared that everyone 
born in the United States was a citizen, a 
decision that reversed the ruling of the Supreme 
Court with regard to free Negroes, in the Dred 
Scott case of 1857; the franchise was extended 
to the freed slaves; and the State governments 
were restrained from interfering with the rights 
of United States citizens. The privileges and 
immunities of citizenship and the equal pro- 
tection of the laws were extended to all. 

These measures did not spring exclusively 
from disinterested compassion. The Republi- 
cans were deeply, and no less naturally than 
any other political party, concerned to maintain 
their Congressional majority. The enfranchised 
Negroes would, of course, be Republican 


voters. But even if the Republicans had held, 
in their more philosophic moments, that a 
period of “ naturalization” into the uses of 
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responsible government would have been a 
desirable training for the new group of Ameri- 
can citizens, they would have had little practical 
choice of adopting so cautious a policy; for the 
ordinary usages of American democracy would 
in that case have handed political power back, 
at once, to a white electorate whose great 
majority were implacable enemies of political 
equality for the Negroes, and who would, of 
course, have made sure that they never emerged 
from their period of “‘ training,” as indeed has 
so far proved to be the case, despite all these 
safeguards, throughout a large part of the 
South. 

The problem of equality remained unsolved 
either by the Civil War or by legislative or con- 
stitutional remedies. The free Negroes’ safe- 
guards were broken down by violence, intim- 
idation and fraud over the next thirty years, 
while throughout this period they were inter- 
preted only in the narrowest sense by the 
Supreme Court. At length, in 1896, in Plessy 
v. Ferguson, that Court held that separation of 
the races was compatible with equality under 
the law, thus giving constitutional sanction to a 
deep and permanent segregation under which 
the idea of equality suffered, at the best, from 
stagnation, but more habitually from the con- 
tempt of the resuscitated white legislatures and 
white electorates. 

Of liberty and equality, coupled together by 
Lincoln in a kind of coalition of principles, 
liberty has had by far the better run for its 
money. Nor is this surprising. In truth it 
would hardly be possible for the two to remain 
for long in perfect equipoise; the doctrine of 
equality itself poses problems that equality 
alone does not resolve. Equality at the start of 
a race, for instance, would not seem to mean 
equality at the finish. But beside this, and 
beside the enormous inequalities to which the 
economic system gave rise in America, Lincoln’s 
expressed ideal was soon after his death to run 
into another difficulty of a peculiarly American 
character. The idea of equality of people, 
working in co-operation or in competition, 
under the blessing and protection of the laws, 
endowed with opportunities fairly, if not quite 
equally distributed, when applied to the new 
multi-racial, multi-lingual, multi-religious 
America of vast industry and teeming cities, 
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conflict with 
preconceptions 


destined to of 
existing about 
fundamental character of American society. 
rhe first of those preconceptions was of a 
society founded on a bedrock of rural Protes- 
tantism. Until the Revolution, indeed, Catho- 


was some 
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lics were legally disfranchised in several of 


the colonies, while a profound mistrust of 
Catholicism continued to play its part in poli- 


tical debate, rejuvenated by the immigration of 


Irish Catholics toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Practically all American public 
men before the Civil War had names indicating 
descent either from the British Isles including 
Northern Ireland (the area of the “ Scotch- 
Irish ” settlement), or from the Netherlands, 
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with a small smattering of Huguenot French 
and a larger intake of recent Germans Mr. 
Eisenhower the first American President 
name neither British Dutch. 
American principles of self-government, of 
individual were formulated by the 
representatives of this stock; the rights that 
Americans defended in and before the Revolu- 
tion were what they called “‘ the fundamental 
rights of Englishmen.’ the most part, 
despite the admixture of increasing numbers of 
immigrants from Ireland and Germany, the 
very great majority of Americans would stll, 
at the end of the Civil War, have unquestion- 
ingly regarded their country as basically Pro- 
testant and basically of British descent. Only 
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in alley in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
the influx from the Far East added it 
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the fascinating complex of 


when other national or religious stocks began 
to disembark in large numbers did the question 
of this elemental composition of American 
society begin to arise, and when opened it soon 
provoked, in the 1850's, the first widespread 
and distinct outburst of American xenophobia, 








or “ nativism,” represented by a short-lived 
but significant political party called the 
““ American” or, because of its secret society 
attributes, the ““ Know-Nothing ” Party. 

Not less important than the Protestantism— 
the frequently intolerant Protestantism—of this 
basic American stock was its habitual sense of 
identity with the soil. The earlier theories of 
representative government in America attached 
great importance to the virtues of agriculture. 
In the overwhelmingly agricultural pre-Civil 
War society this might have seemed little more 
than self-satisfaction; but in reality it was pos- 
sible very early to draw the alarming contrast 
with the condition of the poor in the rising 
industrial cities of Britain, and the glimpse had 
been enough to confirm Jefferson, who might 
have been pleased to consider himself a sym- 
pathizer with the underdog, in a deep distaste 
for the urban masses whom it was so easy to 
see as an urban mob. One of the most curious 
and significant features of the relationship, so 
often strained, sometimes embittered, between 
town and country in American history is the 
readiness with which the town has yielded to 
the country the reputation for a kind of in- 
trinsic virtue, a superiority in its “ way of life ” 
and influence over the minds of its inhabitants ; 
so that the town has seemed at times to accept 
some part of the country’s attribution to it 
of being morally unhealthy and _ politically 
corrupt.' These characteristics came, in fact, 
to be singularly representative of American 
civic life and politics very soon after the Civil 
War, though not perhaps for the reasons 
envisaged by earlier physiocrats and agrarians. 
But it is certain that through the nineteenth 
century the great, stubborn mass of rural, 
Protestant America regarded the big city with 
mingled envy and distrust, and looked with 
anxiety on the growth of an economy in which 
the pace was coming to be set almost entirely 
by the industrial city, in which the honest 
farmer too often saw his own sons engulfed, 
transformed, corrupted. 

The financial power of the city was resented 
as naturally as it was needed. But the city was 
also various, entertaining, 
mopolitan. When cities rose to great size and 


seductive and cos- 
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power, these qualities challenged the values of 
the old rural America. 
simplicity, a thing which in itself simple people 
can never appreciate. There was a loss of the 
clear connection between a man’s work and its 
produce. There were saloons; there were loose 
women. Worse: there were foreigners. 

These foreigners, especially after the Civil 
War, presented a problem which, if only because 
of its scale, had never been known before. 
Within a generation, the basic ethnic structure 
of American society was profoundly modified, 
while the image of America in the minds of the 
older stocks was correspondingly subjected to a 
severe and painful strain. In the 1880’s the new 
immigration reached America not only from 
the old sources, but from a wide variety of new 
regions and cultures. From Sweden came so 
many that day it would be said that 
Brooklyn contained more Swedes than any 
town outside Stockholm; from Eastern, Central 
and Southern Europe came multitudes of the 
poor, many of them peasants wholly unaccus- 
tomed to the life they were to meet, and in 
which they would all too often be trapped, in 
the great cities of the eastern seaboard. There 
were waves of Jews, driven before the Tsarist 
pogroms or attracted like their neighbours by 
the glamour of opportunity in America. Very 
rapidly, the influx from the Far East added its 
enclaves, 


one 


its characteristic contribution of 
‘“* Chinatown ” and of the still amazingly pro- 
lific Chinese laundries, to the fascinating 


complex of multi-national city life. 

To the lower classes of Europe, whether in 
field or city, America had long stood for the 
hope of betterment, of the attainment 
economic competence and of personal in- 
dependence and self-respect. It was a noble 
dream, often to be realized, often to be dis- 
appointed, and again to be attained in many 
families by the second generation, not the first. 
But never had the good-nature, the magnani- 
mity of this great, receiving step-mother to the 
lost and displaced children of the world been so 
severely strained as by the extraordinary scale 
upon which her terms were accepted. American 
workers, many of whom were of recent immi- 
grant descent, found their ability to organize 
for industrial purposes constantly disrupted by 
floods of new, poor, helpless immigrants, some- 
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times imported specifically in order to cheapen 
the labour market. Thus the labour movement, 
which might have been expected to feel a sense 
of solidarity with the immigrant, was one of the 
first types of organization to show a pronounced 
hosulity and to urge the adoption of restric- 
tions. American industry, itself in a phase of 
rapid structural reorganization, was able to 
absorb a vast quanuty of cheap unskilled labour 
in this period, so that when employment was 
not adversely affected by other factors, techno 
logical improvement and increased production 
were facilitated by the new labour supply. Men 
of older stock, already established in factories, 
were able to take advantage of new develop 
ments to gain administrative positions and thus 
to rise in the social scale. An unusual harden- 
ing of the class structure of American society 
gave special advantages to members of the 
older establishment. 
Eastern 


The new Scandinavian or 
Southern Europeans tended to 
move in near the bottom of the social scale.’ 
America had, perhaps, never been as homo- 
geneous as the earlier stocks might have liked 
to believe ; but now, with extraordinary rapidity, 
between the Civil’ War and the end of the 
century, its ethnic, linguistic and religious com- 
position became a vast and bewildering patch- 
work quilt. Such a development would have 
startled any society, however tolerant, and it 
may be held that it was the very instability, the 
flexibility and mobile character of American 
life that made this great reception possible at 
all. No one already present on the scene could 
well be expected not in some way to take note 
and have some opinions, perhaps some pre- 
judices. The natural cohesiveness of national 
or linguistic groups, their strangeness to each 
other, and a measure of unreceptiveness or even 
hostility on the part of the older American 
stocks, quickly contributed to produce the net- 
work of restrictive practices that have come to 
be called “ discriminatory.” 


or 


The attempts of 
people of one group to prevent those of another 
colour, or race, or religion, or nation or origin, 
from entering their professions, from acquiring 
land or property, from giving their children a 
decent start in life, reveals one of the more un- 
charitable streaks of human nature; but for the 
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sake of understanding what happened to 
America in the later nineteenth and earlier 


twentieth centuries it ought at least to be 
appreciated that the seemingly endless mass 
immigration of bewildered aliens, ripe 
exploitation by employer and by political boss, 
bringing strange ways and in some cases un- 
can hardly have 


tor 


accustomed creeds, been 
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expected to strike everyone at the receiving end 
as a purely benign phenomenon. 
Discrimination unon grounds of race, creed 
or colour—a syndrome of sociai ill-health so 
various in its special instances that it is most 
simply acknowledged by the general term 
** discrimination ”’—is by no means an exclu- 
sively negative manifestation. People of one 








religion, or of one country, will be the first to 
succour their co-religionists or compatriots. 
Local self-help, when not founded on a geo- 
graphical locality, tends often to be organized 
within particular professions or trades, and it is 
natural that where much help is needed by 
communities of different characteristics, those 
communities will tend to look after their own. 
The process does not stop with cases of urgent 
need, but extends through all the communal 
ties of interest and affection that appear so 
proper when they aid the dispossessed and so 


invidious when they represent the workings of 


privilege. The network of discrimination in the 
United States became exceedingly complex 
within a comparatively short time; and untl a 
few years ago, its character and methods, 
especially in the field of employment, would 
have been difficult to explain. Millions of 
victimized people from almost every minority 
community could indeed have described their 
own cases; but no one invited them to do so. 
There was little conception either of the general 
picture or of its historical development. This 
situation, however, has changed very greatly in 
the last few years as a result of the activities of 
the various State and city Commissions estab- 
lished to enforce the new Fair Employment 
Practice laws. These Commissions publish 
periodical reports, summarizing their work, and 
giving analyses of the situation revealed by their 
enquiries. The result is that much of the 
organization of American business and society, 
considered from the point of view of dis- 
crimination, can now be examined in startling 
detail. And it is this examination that brings 
the enquirer face to face with what it all means 
to the individual victims. 

In broad outline, the recent Commission 
reports show what every observer can see for 
himself. The most obvious economic charac- 
teristic of discriminatory practice has been the 
employment of Negroes almost exclusively in 
menial capacities. (This has been reflected in 
the humiliating roles assigned to Negroes in 
the movies, where they have nearly always been 
seen as porters and servants.) In nearly all 
industries, Negroes have been habitually found 
in positions lower than the lowest level of white 
employment. There is, however, a subtler form 
of segregation by “ job-classification ’”’ which 





gives the labour force a superficial appearance of 
integration. For example, in many restaurants 
one sees both whites and Negroes at work, and 
it is only on closer examination that one notices 
that all the preparing of food is being done by 
Negroes, all the serving by whites. It is also 
very common for hotels to employ Negroes as 
doormen and in superior capacities. 
When a vacancy for a doorman occurs, the 
institution will look for a Negro replacement. 
Although this system appears on the surface to 
reserve a large number of positions for Negroes, 
the more important fact about it is that it offers 
no opportunity whatever for any Negro, how- 
ever ambitious or competent, to gain promotion 
and the consequent economic and social 
advancement for himself and his family. When 
this experience extends over a whole race, when 
it confines members of that race to crowded and 
inferior living quarters in areas which have been 
given up by the other communities as being 
little better than slums, and when it has com- 
parable effects the schooling of the 
children of such a minority, the effect can only 
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be to deprive that community of any hope of 
living a life that is plainly open to members of 
more fortunate groups. It is not difficult to 
imagine what means to individuals 
especially to imaginative, sensitive and gifted 
individuals, though until recently the great 
majority of whites have prudently refrained 
from this act of imagination. It is obvious that 
a gifted man, who sees others given oppor- 
tunities that are denied to himself, will be likely 
to grow and embittered, and it 
equally obvious that a whole race subjected to 
the same experience must suffer a crippling 
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blow not only to its hopes of economic advance- 
ment but to its dignity and self-respect. It has 
even been found by sociological workers that 
Negro children often value their white dolls 
higher than their coloured dolls, having seem- 
ingly learned to apply at an early age the 
standards imposed by their society. 

But discrimination against Negroes is only 
the most obvious of a network of restrictions 
on the full and free life of individuals of numer- 
ous minorities. Roman Catholics are frequently 
excluded from employment. Orientals have 
been victims of a long-sustained and widespread 
restriction on their ability to buy property and 
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secure employment outside a very narrow range 
of occupations, while in the South-West the 
same sort of limitations are enforced against 
Mexicans. The full ramifications of anti- 
Semitic discrimination are difficult to uncover, 
in part because Jews are usually able to secure 
employment, even if not that of their first 
choice, and in part because members of the 
Jewish community have not been willing to 
come forward with complaints quite as freely 
as most of the other groups concerned It was 
found by the Pittsburgh Commission, how- 
ever, that practically no business firm in the 
city would employ a Jewish girl in its office. 
A recent report noted the case of a girl of the 
Jewish creed who passed her stenographic tests 
far ahead of the other candidates and whose 
name was then put forward to an employer, who 
declined to appoint her because of objections 
on the part of the other women in his office. 
This of course is not an isolated but a typical 
case. ‘‘ The office,” remarks a recent Pitts- 


burgh Commission report, ‘* is invariably white 


and gentile.” 

The old doctrine of liberty, 
whether political or economic, clearly did not 
suggest an adequate answer to this problem. 
It would certainly have been held not only by 
the courts but until recently by almost all social 
thinkers, that the employer should enjoy the 


American 


liberty of choosing his own workers; and where 
this liberty might be legitimately restrained the 
beneficiary would have been, not a religious or 
racial minority but organized labour. Yet the 
liberty of the employer, the liberty of people 
to choose their own workmates, the ordinary 
social liberties that most of us would never 
think to question, were found to be working 
in such a way as to condemn whole classes of 
people to forfeit all opportunity of advance- 
ment, all hope of a fair chance in life. 
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But, as a matter of fact, liberty was not the 
last word in the history of American economic 
or social experiment. In the late nineteenth 
century unbridled economic liberty gave rise 
to the formation of pools, monopolies and 
trusts, the purpose of which was to control and 
exploit the market and whose actions severely 
restricted the very conditions of economic 
liberty upon which they had been founded. 
The destruction of free competition by the 
trusts, as was clearly seen at the time, posed a 
grave problem for the whole concept of liberty 
in America; and the Americans, acting at first 
in their State governments but later in Congress, 


met this problem by the gradual enactment of 


legislative restraints on the formation and 
operation of monopolies and, further, by the 
establishment of commissions empowered to 
administer the law. And now, more recently, 
it has been seen that the exercise of the liberty 
to discriminate has in a very real sense crippled 
other liberties no less valuable. Those who 
have examined this problem believe, moreover, 
that education and goodwill alone have never 
been able to make more than a marginal 
impression. 

This, indeed, was already well known to the 
many Americans who had learned by experi- 
ence the meaning of racial or religious dis- 
crimination. In recent years they have turned 
to the well-tried American remedy for the abuse 
of privilege masquerading as old-fashioned 
liberty. The remedy of legislation, however, 
has not yet been applied at the Federal level. 
Effective action by Congress has been made 
impossible by the existence of a well-organized 


Southern vote, as well as by very serious doubts ~ 


about the propriety of such legislation in the 
North. Two alternative lines of attack have 


been exploited, however, in other branches of 


the Federal Government. The first of these 
branches was the Federal Executive: early in 
the Second World War President Roosevelt, 
goaded rather than inspired into action, estab- 
lished by executive order the first Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. This 
Commission he charged with 
eliminating discrimination in firms accepting 
Federal Government contracts. It was killed, 
shortly after the war, by the refusal of the 
necessary Congressional appropriations. The 
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other line of attack has been through the 
Courts. The aim of these actions has been to 
show that segregation and certain types of dis- 
crimination are unconstitutional, on the ground 
that they deprive certain American citizens of 
privileges and immunities extended to them 
by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution; and that they deny to certain citizens 
the equal protection of the laws. It was in the 
School Segregation Cases that the Supreme 
Court arrived, in May 1954, at the historic 
judgment that the doctrine of “ separate but 
equal” had no place in the Constitution. 

But this most spectacular victory has not 
been the one with the most widespread results. 
On the contrary, while these actions were being 
fought in the Federal Courts, the representa- 
tives of the people took up the fight in the 
Governments of their States and cities. The 
first State to act was New York, and in 1945, 
under the administration of Governor Dewey, 
the legislature of that State, after long debate 
and determined resistance, passed a law estab- 
lishing a State Commission against Discrimina- 
tion. Whereas the old State laws on this subject 
had required the injured party to litigate at his 
own expense, with little hope of success or 
compensation, this new law and those that have 
followed it in other States place the respon- 
sibility for getting rid of discrimination firmly 
on the shoulders of the community.* 

The recent State anti-discrimination laws 
involve an elaborate administrative structure 
They have established permanent commissions, 
each with an ample full-time staff and plenty of 
funds appropriated by the legislature. The 
State of New York, for example, is divided into 
eight districts, for each of which one Com- 
missioner is responsible. The procedure of 
complaint and investigation, on the other hand, 
is simple and open to all. An aggrieved person, 
one who feels that he has been denied employ- 
ment or promotion or accommodation on 
account of his race, colour or religion, may go 
to the Commission and file a complaint. A 
representative of the Commission then inves- 
tigates the case and if he agrees with the plaintuff 
he returns a finding of ‘“ probable cause,” 
whereupon the Commission’s procedure of 
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conciliation is applied. here nothing 
punitive or vindictive about his procedure 
The employer respondent to the complaint is 
given every opportunity to bring his policies 
into line with the law in a practicable way. The 
Commissions place heavy emphasis on the use 
of persuasion and conciliation and there can be 
no doubt at all that this attitude has had a major 
effect in reducing opposition and resistance to 
their work. The Commissions consider that 
an emphasis on the full meaning of the Ameri- 
can democratic creed, as applied to all American 
citizens, has had a great deal of influence in 
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The Balkans have made a large 


the flood of immigrants 


bringing about compliance with the law. But 
undoubtedly of even greater importance is the 
fact that the authority of the Commission 1s 
indeed the authority of the law. It is often said 
that legislation is the wrong answer to this 
problem, which is really a matter for education. 
One answer to this point is that the people who 
make it very seldom proceed to a policy of 
education but to let the whole 
matter drop. The other is that nothing educates 
a man so fast as having the law against him. At 
the final stage the anti-discrimination Com- 
mission has power to issue a “ cease and desist ”” 


are content 











order enforceable in the courts. It is a tribute 
to the tact and intelligence of all concerned that 
this order has very seldom had to be used. 
When the Commission finds that a man has 
been unfairly denied employment it cannot 
instruct the employer to discharge an employee 
in order to create a vacancy, but it can instruct 
him to employ this particular man when 
the next vacancy occurs. More commonly 
people prefer not to return to employers with 


whom they have had this experience, except of 


course in the case of larger firms where there is 
little direct contact with the employer. 

The Commissions have encountered a multi- 
tude of problems each indicating some variant 
of discriminatory practice. It has often been 
found that discrimination was being practised 
at a very low level, by foremen, or even by 
receptionists, who would simply turn away or 
discourage members of minority groups against 
whom they were personally prejudiced, and 
often without the knowledge of the manage- 
ment. In these cases the opportunity for dis- 
crimination existed largely because the manage- 
ment was indifferent to the question and had 
laid down no policy; and it has frequently been 
found that the management was perfectly will- 
ing to eliminate the difficulty and issue a policy 


ruling in conformity with the requirements of 


the Commission. One of the factors holding 
managements to conservative policies has been 
a fear of “sales resistance.’ Over and over 
again they have been heard to say that they 
have no prejudice themselves, but that their 
customers, or workers, would object to the 
presence of Negroes or other minorities. One 
team of enquirers outside a large department 
store found that a number of women declared 
that they would never buy goods from Negro 
salesgiris, although they had in fact done so 
only a few minutes earlier, apparently without 
noticing! It is agreed by those with experience 
that one of the most difficult areas to negotiate 
is the racially prejudiced labour union. The 
ramifications of this work are many, and some- 
times quaint. An American Negro in New York 
complained to the Commission in that city that 
he was unable to join his local carpenters’ union, 
which consisted exclusively of West 
Negroes. 
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There have been certain instances of tough 
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and bitter resistance. But on the whole the 
numerous fears of sales resistance, of labour 
disputes, and of business disorganization have 
proved largely without substance; after an 
initial adjustment, integration nearly always 
works well. Before this is brought about people 
who are used to social segregation say that 
integration won’t work because it would be 
unnatural; soon after it has been brought into 
play, it seems to all concerned as natural as 
discrimination seemed a little while before. 

One of the most striking evidences of success 
achieved by the anti-discrimination Commis- 
sions 1s the conversion of former opponents. 
A few years ago, a Philadelphia firm, preparing 
to oppose the introduction of fair employment 
laws in that city, wrote for aid to a New York 
firm which had in turn taken the same stand; 
but it was disappointed. The New York firm 
replied that its fears had not been realized, and 
that it had no longer any objection to the policy 
of integration. An executive vice-president of 
the New York Board of Trade said as long ago 
as 1951: “I am one of those who was against 
the Anu-Discrimination Law when it was first 
introduced, and worked hard to prevent its 
passage. Now after six years of operation, par- 
ticularly as it is so ably enforced, I find that 
our fears have not been realized, but much 
more genuine progress has been achieved.’” 

The rise of a popular movement to control 
the excesses of monopoly capital, culminating 
in the Federal Anti-Trust Laws, has taken its 
place in the history of American democracy. 
The rise of fair employment and the extension 
of the principle throughout the field of social 
relations has been a stealthier and a less spec- 
tacular affair. This is largely because, meeting 
at the Federal level, 
brought about bit by bit in variou 


resistance it has been 
localities 
under the auspices of State and city govern 
ments. No fewer than sixteen States and nearly 
forty cities have adopted such laws, however, 
and it seems no exaggeration but rather a matter 
of true proportion to place this development 
side by side with the other leading episodes in 


the history of modern social reform. 
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The Manila Galleon: 1565-1815 
THE LURE OF SILK AND SILVER 


From 1565 until the year of Waterloo, great Spanish galleons continued 
to cross the Pacific, bearing cargoes of American silver which, once they had reached 


Manila, they exchanged for Chinese silk. 


took a heavy toll of life. 


By C. R. BOXER 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SPANISH historian, 
Francisco Lopez de Gomara, described 
the Iberian seafarers’ discovery of the 
ocean routes to the East and West Indies as 


being “‘ the greatest event since the creation of 


the world, apart from the incarnation and death 
of Him who created it.” Even in the year of 
the sputnik many people, including those who 
are other than Christians, may think that he 
was not far wrong. For the most striking feature 
of the history of civilization prior to the Por- 


Yet still (wrote a Chronicler) “ the desire of gain prevails 









“ This prodigious vovage 
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tuguese and Spanish voyages of discovery was 
the dispersion and isolation of the different 
branches of mankind. The societies that waxed 
and waned in the whole of America, and in a 
great part of Africa and the Pacific, were com- 
pletely unknown to those in Europe and Asia 
Western Europe had only the most tenuous and 
fragmentary knowledge of the great Asian and 
North African civilizations. These on their 
side knew little or nothing of Europe and the 
rest of Africa—a “ dark continent” to them as 
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well as to us—and nothing at all of America. 
It was the Portuguese pioneers and the Castilian 
conguistadores from the Western rim of Chris- 
tendom who brought together, for better or for 
worse, the widely sundered members of the 
great human family. They thus first made 
humanity conscious, however dimly and in- 
adequately, of its essential unity. 

Lépez de Gomara, writing in mid-century, 
could see this clearly enough, but such was not 
the first general reaction of his countrymen to 








his 
discoverers 


the achievements of Columbus and im 
These 
not, it will be recalled, looking so much for 
unknown lands as for the fabled riches of 
Cathay, Zipangu, and the Spice Islands, so 
luridly described by Marco Polo and the few 
European travellers who had penetrated to the 
Far East in the Middle Ages 
da Gama and the Portuguese who sailed east- 
wards in his wake brought back cargoes of 


costly spices, silks, and other products of the 


mediate successors were 
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Gorgeous East that they (rather than Venice 
now held in fee, the new-found lands to the 
West at first seemed to yield little but stark- 
naked Amerindians, parrots, exotic woods, and 
some alluvial gold. America, in fact, for a 
couple of decades seemed primarily an obstacle 
to be circumvented in the quest for Cathay and 
spices. This was partly achieved by the globe- 
girdling voyage planned and commanded by 
Magellan and completed by Del Cano in 1519- 
22. The little Victoria’s homeward cargo of 
cloves sufficed to recoup the cost of the whole 
expedition, though all the other ships were lost 
and the Spaniards found that the Portuguese 
had won the race to the Moluccas, where they 
were already installed at Ternate. 

Then came the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, when the glittering booty 
won by Cortés and Pizarro helped to distract 
Spanish attention from the search for spices, 
and to make them less envious of their Por- 
tuguese rivals, with whom they concluded an 
agreement in recognizing Portuguese 
possession of the Moluccas in return for a large 
cash indemnity. Their position was stll further 
improved by the exploitation of the rich silver- 
mines of Zacatecas in Mexico and Potosi in 
High Peru from 1545 onwards. But the original 
desire for spices was never entirely forgotten, 
and occasional expeditions were made across 
the Pacific from Mexico. These were uniformly 
unsuccessful in the face of Portuguese opposi- 
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tion, but the lure of silks and spices still proved 
a more potent incentive than the desire to 
follow up the pioneer voyages to the northern 
coast of America. ‘‘ What need have we of 
those things which are common with all the 
peoples of Europe ?” asked Peter Martyr 
scornfully of the Council of the Indies. To 
the south ! to the south ! For to the riches of 
the Aequinoctial they that seek riches must go 
—not unto the cold and frozen north.” 

El Mar del Sur, the Southern Sea, was the 
common Spanish name for the Pacific Ocean, 
and various causes, including a sharp rise in 
the Portuguese price of during the 
decade 1550-1560, culminated in a final effort 
being made in 1564 under the leadership of the 
Basque Town Clerk of Mexico City, Miguel 
Lopez de Legazpi. Cebu in the Philippines was 
reached in April 1565, exactly forty-four years 
after Magellan’s death on neighbouring Mactan. 
Legazpi’s high hopes of finding spices in this 
region faded, although reputed 
cinnamon was secured from Mindanao. But 
he soon perceived that if the Moluccan spices 
were far to seek, Chinese silks and other pro- 
ducts of the richest and the oldest civilization of 
the East were close at hand. When the first 
Manila galleon left on the return voyage 
Mexico in 1565, her small cargo mostly con- 
sisted of pseudo-cinnamon; but four years later 
Legazpi wrote opumistically: ‘‘ We shall gain 
the commerce with China, whence come silks, 


spices 


soon some 


to 





porcelains, benzoin, musk, and other articles.” 
His occupation of Manila was the first step in 
this direction (1571), and although he died next 
year, the two galleons of 1573 left with a cargo 
which included 712 bales of Chinese silk and 
22,300 pieces of “fine gilt china and other 
porcelain wares.” This was the beginning of a 
pattern of trade which lasted for over two 
hundred years, during which period Manila 
was commercially little more than an entrepdét 
where Spanish-American silver was exchanged 
for Chinese silks. 

The Chinese of Fukien had been trading 
intermittently with the Philippines for centuries 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, although 
historical notices of the islands before the Ming 
period (1368-1644) are few and vague. A work 
published in 1575 observed that ‘“ Lii-sung 
produces gold, which 1s the reason of its wealth; 
the people are simple-minded, and do not like 
to go to law.”” The growth of Chinese influence 
on Luzo6n after the Spanish occupation is des- 
cribed in the official chronicle of the Ming 


dynasty as follows: “ Tens of thousands of 
Fukien people came here for the purposes of 


trading, because the country was both near and 
wealthy. Some of them stayed for good and 
brought up their children there.’” This quota- 
tion need not be taken too literally, and the 
Spanish records which speak of between fifteen 
and fifty large junks being engaged in the 
annual trade between Manila and Fukien ports 
during the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
are obviously more reliable. The Spaniards and 
Filipinos termed the Chinese who engaged in 
this trade, and more particularly those of them 
who settled in or near Manila, Sangleyes, a 
word of uncertain origin but probably derived 
from the Amoy term for an itinerant trader. 
As noted in a previous number of History 
Today, where the rather similar position of the 
Portuguese at Macao was under discussion, 
the Far East was then the meeting-place of a 
world of dear silver and one of cheap.' The 
ratio of gold to silver might be as low as one to 
six in China, and as high as one to twelve or 
even one to fourteen in Spain. The Chinese 
demand for silver was apparently insatiable— 
“ they will as soon part with their blood as it, 
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having once possession ”’—and the Spaniards 
were in a good position to supply this demand 
from their apparently inexhaustible mines at 
Zacatecas and Potosi. If the Chinese traders 
from Fukien soon found that they could not 
forgo the opportunity of getting silver from 
America, the Spanish colonists in Mexico, 
Peru, and the Philippines—though emphatic- 
ally not the government at Madrid nor the 
merchants at Seville—soon found that Chinese 
silks and other wares were equally indispensable 
to them. The mother-country could not poss- 
ibly satisfy the economic needs of her far- 
flung and growing empire; but the economic 
ideas of the day also meant that the American 
colonies were sternly forbidden by draconic 
legislation from producing 
factured goods of their own 


enough manu- 
In these circum- 
stances, the attractive products of China, and 
particularly luxury-goods like silk, soon be- 
came necessities to those of the colonists, and 
even of the Amerindians, who could afford 
them. The authorities at Madrid strove by 
repeated legislation to stop, or at least to limit, 
the flow of American silver by way of Manila 
to China; but the economic facts of life were 
too strong for them, and the distances involved 
were too great. 

This was particularly true of the Philippines. 
The motley throng of conguistadores, mission- 
ary-friars, needy adventurers, exiled convicts, 
and remittance-men who gravitated to this 
remotest outpost of the Spanish empire had 
not gone there to labour with their hands, or to 
toil in rice-fields under a tropical sun. All 
Spaniards, save a few eccentric reformers, 
regarded manual labour as something degrad- 
ing, and even begging as preferable to tlling 
the soil or leading the life of an artisan. Work- 
ing-class Chinese had no such inhibitions; 
and although Chinese merchants were regarded 
by their Confucian ruling-class with even 
greater contempt and aversion than that with 
which the haughty Spanish Dons regarded their 
own traders, the Chinese (unlike the Spaniards) 
have always been a nation of shopkeepers when 
they have had the chance. The inevitable result 
was that, within a very few years, Manila 
became, and for centuries remained, com- 
pletely dependent upon Chinese (or Sangley) 
labourers, artisans, market-gardeners, servants, 








shopkeepers and traders for its very existence, 
and for the functioning of its daily life. Two 
anecdotes will illustrate this. The first I can 
vouch for; and though the second is obviously 
of the se non é vero ben é trovato order, it was 
a stock-in-trade of the seventeenth century 
Spanish chroniclers and at any rate exemplifies 
the state of things. 

The first Bishop of Manila, Fr. Domingo de 
Salazar, O.P., wrote home in 1590 that he had 
a Latin book bound by a local Sangley in a way 
which could not have been bettered in Seville. 
So skilful was this man that he had already 
driven out of business the Mexican bookbinder 
from whom he had learnt his craft only a few 
months previously. The bishop added that the 
Sangley image-makers were unsurpassed, and 
that their painters in the European style would 
soon be the equals of the best artists in Flanders. 
The other story concerns a Spaniard who had 
the misfortune to lose his nose, and got a 
Fukienese trader to make an artificial one for 
him. So well did the Sangley do this work that 
the gratified Don paid him a substantial sum 
over and above the stipulated price. Equally 
delighted in his turn at this unexpected out- 
come, the trader returned next year with a 
cargo of wooden noses, and was bitterly dis- 
appointed when he found that there was no 
market for them. 

Despite their complete economic depend- 
ence on the Sangleyes, most of the Spaniards 
distrusted them intensely. This inter-racial 
tension occasionally degenerated into savage 
massacres of mostly unoffending and unarmed 
Chinese who were suspected of plotting 
rebellion. The worst of these outbreaks took 
place in 1603 and 1639; but apart from these 
and lesser convulsions, periodic efforts were 
made to expel the immigrants. None of these 
efforts had any lasting success, and within a 
few months the ubiquitous Sangleyes were back 
again and as indispensable as ever. On its side, 
the Chinese government, whether of the Ming 
or of the Ch’ing dynasties, never made the 
slightest effort to avenge its slaughtered 
countrymen, or even to remonstrate with the 
authorities at Manila. The reason for this was 
as indicated above) that the Confucian men- 
tality of China’s rulers regarded merchants and 
traders as blood-sucking and parasitic middle- 


men, unworthy of any consideration or support. 
Moreover, it was then a capital offence for a 
Chinese to leave his own country, save in very 
exceptional circumstances and with explicit 
government permission. The enterprising 
Fukienese who traded with the Philippines 
were regarded as voluntary outcasts who had 
committed the unforgivable crime of neglect- 
ing their ancestors’ tombs; and their fate was 
consequently a matter of complete indifference 
to the occupant of the Dragon Throne. 

In the rare intervals when the Chinese 
authorities ever thought about the Manila 
trade at all, they were probably quite satisfied 
with the existing situation, since it undeniably 
channelled a steady stream of American silver 
into China. Here it stayed, at least down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the 
balance of foreign trade began to turn against 
China, and she had to export large quantities 
of silver to pay for the increasing (if unofficial 
imports of Indian opium. The Spanish 
authorities, on the other hand, were continually 
preoccupied with this drain of silver to Manila 
and China, which they vainly strove to divert 
to Seville. Finding it impracticable to stop the 
trade completely unless they likewise abandoned 
the Philippines—and this course, though 
seriously considered, was successfully opposed 
by the missionary-friars—they repeatedly strove 
to limit it. This they sought to achieve in three 
ways: firstly, by limiting the tonnage of the 
shipping concerned; secondly, by limiting 
the cargo capacity; and thirdly, by limiting the 
amount of China merchandise which each 
person (or institution) could embark. They 
failed on all three counts. 

A royal decree of 1593 restricted the number 
of ships that might cross the Pacific yearly to 
two, and the tonnage of each vessel to 300 tons. 
As a matter of fact, the former number was 
seldom exceeded; and often there was only one 
ship (or galleon) that made the round voyage 
in a year; but the limitation on tonnage 
extended to 560 tons in 1720) was blatantly 
ignored. Not only were the Manila galleons 
almost invariably of more than 600 tons 
burthen, but they were universally recognized 
by the mariners of all nations as being among 
the largest ships in the world. By the early 
seventeenth century they were usually of about 
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1 vi f Acapulco in New Spain, the Mexican terminal of the Mamila galleor Shipment 
er from Mexico to Manila, and thence to silver-hungry China, mght, in an averag ar, t rt} 
ibout two million pe ind shipments of more than double that amount were not er inknow? 
1,000 tons, and a few, such as E/ Salvador, castle characteristic of their type, but their 
built in 1615, and the Santissima Trinidad, apparent top-heaviness was offset by their 
which was captured by the English and taken unusual breadth of beam. As noted by W. I 
to Plymouth in 1762, were of 2,000 tons. Many Schurz, it was their unwieldy and lumbering 
of them were built of the excellent hardwood aspect that led Thomas Carlyle to call the 
of the Philippines, which, like the Indian teak, heavy coach in which Louis XVI and Marie 
was greatly superior to European timber Antoinette attempted to escape from France 
These large ships are built with excellent an ‘Acapulco ship ”’—Acapulco being the 
timber, that will not splinter,” wrote Captain Mexican terminal port of the Manila galleon, 
Woodes Rogers after his vain attack on the or the Nao de China, *‘ Great Ship of China,” 
Nuestra Sehora de Begofa in 1709; “ they have as the Mexicans called her 
very thick sides, much stronger than we build Attempts to limit the cargo capacity of the 
in Europe.” They had the high poop and fore- Manila galleons and the value of the China 
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Natives of the Marianas bartering fish and fruit for iron with the crew of a European vessel. 


their attention from the spice-trade to Chinese silk and porcelain; and Manila became an entrepét where the 


goods they carried proved equally fruitless in 
the long run. The limitation on the cargo was 


the so-called permiso, which had the effect of 


an export-quota. The two-fold object of the 
permiso was to limit the competition of Chinese 
silks with those of Spanish manufacture in the 
colonial American market and to restrict the 
flow of American silver to China. The first 
permiso, established in 1593, limited the value 
of the annual cargo of Chinese goods to 250,000 


pesos at Manila, with a sale value in Mexico of 


double that amount. In 1702 the permiso was 
raised to 300,000 pesos, and in 1776 to 750,000, 


at which figure it remained until the end of 


the galleon trade in 1815. The value of the 
return cargo was always fixed at double the 
permiso. The duties levied at either end, the 
majority of which were imposed at Acapulco, 
were included in this total. 

The amount of lading space allotted to 
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shippers at Manila was decided by a represen- 
tative committee which met annually for that 
purpose. This cargo space was nominally 
divided into 4,000 piezas or packages, each of 
which measured about two and a half feet long 
by two feet wide by ten inches deep, though 
there was no absolute uniformity in these 
dimensions. All the citizens of Manila—and 
particularly widows, orphans, and the like— 
were supposed to be allotted either a share in 
or a number of piezas, in accordance with their 
relative social position and occupation. From 
1734 onwards, the friars, the Jesuits, and the 
secular clergy were not supposed to trade as 
individuals; but the right of the Religious 
Orders and ecclesiastical organizations to trade 
as corporate bodies was always recognized. As 
time went on, most of the Manilefios sold their 
annual allottments to merchants or speculators. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
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bulk of the trade was carried on by a few 
wealthy individuals and the obras pias, religious 
and charitable foundations such as the Brother- 
hood of Mercy (Hermandad de la Misericordia) 
and the Tertiary Order of St. Francis. These 
pious institutions also acted as virtual com- 
mercial bankers and marine insurance com- 
panies, lending out money for investment in 
the galleon’s cargo at rates between twenty and 
fifty per cent. 

The statutory limit of 4,000 piezas per 
galleon was seldom or never adhered to. Many 
galleons carried over double that amount, and 
the huge San José went down in 1694 with 
12,000 piezas in her hold. “‘ No larger or richer 
galleon had ploughed the sea,” wrote a con- 
temporary chronicler, “ for the wealth that she 
carried was incredible.” But even the San Fosé 


was later surpassed by another monster, which 
was built with a cargo-space for 18,667 piezas. 











‘xpedition under the Town Clerk of Mexico City occupied Manila; the merchant-adventurers soon transferred 
ilks of the Far East were exchanged for Spanish-American silver. From a contemporary Sangley painting 


The evasion of customs-duties was widespread, 
chiefly by means of the factura jurada, or sworn 
invoice (bill of lading). Each shipper was 
obliged to swear that he was the sole and 
original consignor of the goods shipped in his 
name, declaring their nature and value in detail. 
The factura jurada soon became an elaborate 
farce, whereby the consignor placed what value 
he chose on his shipment, and the customs- 
officials accepted this declaration at its face 
value without inspecting the goods. After a 
few vain and sporadic efforts to enforce its 
legislation, the Crown was compelled to con- 
nive at the purely perfunctory observance of its 
orders—obedezco pero no cumplo, “I obey but 
I do not fulfil” as the expression ran—since 
all those concerned to implement them united 
to evade them. “‘ Charles V was right,” wrote 
the Viceroy of Mexico despondently in 1767, 
““ when he said that it was less trouble to keep 
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his Flemings from drinking than his Spaniards 
from stealing.” The colonists had no choice, 
however; for violation or evasion of the regu- 
lations was the only means by which they could 
escape the full effects of the restrictive com- 
mercial system which the mercantilists 
Seville and Madrid tried to impose upon the 
expanding colonial economy. 

Thanks to this widespread fraud and 
evasion, the amount of silver shipped from 
Mexico to Manila (and thence to China) in an 
average good year might be about two million 
pesos, and shipments of more than double that 
amount were not entirely unknown. The 
Mexican and Peruvian pesos brought across the 
Pacific by the Manila galleons became the 
standard of monetary value along the China 
coast and elsewhere in the Far East. They 
retained that pride of place long after the dis- 
appearance of the galleons and the establish- 
ment of British predominance in the China 
trade. 
the Chinese silks and fabrics, imported into 
Spanish America by way of Acapulco, not only 
drove out the officially protected Spanish manu- 
factures, but even killed a native Mexican silk- 
industry, which at one time was established 
with every prospect of success. 

Peruvian pesos being of even finer alloy than 
those of the Mexican mint, and correspond- 
ingly more valuable in China, the Crown made 


frantic efforts to stop the resultant drain of 


silver from Potosi. Repeated legislation having 
failed to limit the transhipment of China 
goods at Acapulco for re-export to the vice- 
royalty of Peru, the Crown finally took the 
drastic step of banning trade between Mexico 
and Peru altogether by an edict of 1631. But 
contemporary accounts of the Lima ladies’ 
dresses, and the survival of many sumptuous 
Chinese fabrics in the form of Peruvian and 
Chilean ecclesiastical vestments, prove that the 
luxury-loving Limefios continued to secure 
Chinese silks despite all regulations that for- 
bade them to do so. 

No history is more dramatic than that of the 
sea, and the story of the Manila galleon reflects 
this in full measure. There was no particular 
difficulty about the voyage from Acapulco to 
Manila, which was normally a matter of about 
two and a half or three months, made with the 
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benefit of the favourable winds and currents 
that prevail between the tenth and the four- 
teenth parallels from March to June. The 
return voyage was a very different matter, and 
was described by one seasoned Italian traveller 
who made it as “ the longest and most dreadful 
of any in the world.” On leaving the Philip- 
pines at the height of the typhoon season in 
June or July, the galleon steered northwards 
until she reached the latitude of Japan and 
could take advantage of the prevailing westerly 
winds between the thirtieth and fortieth paral- 
lels. This voyage seldom lasted less than six 
months, and sometimes seven or eight, usually 
without sighting land after clearing the Em- 
bocadero until the coast of California was seen. 
Naturally, the mortality was very heavy, thirty 
or forty per cent of those on board perishing 
as a general rule, and sixty or even seventy per 
cent not infrequently. 

The most dramatic case, surpassing that of 
the Marte Celeste, concerned the galleon San 





José, which left Manila for Mexico in 1656. 


Over a year later she drifted helplessly past 
Acapulco, and when she was finally picked up 
all on board were found to be dead, though the 
sails were set and her rich cargo of Chinese 
silks was intact. Another terrible tragedy was 
the loss of the Santo Christo de Burgos by fire 
in mid-Pacific some thirty years later. Long 
afterwards a boat with a single corpse and two 
half-dead and half-mad survivors reached the 
Philippines. One of them recovered sufficiently 
to relate that three others had escaped from the 
burning ship in the same boat, but that two of 
these had eventually drowned themselves, and 
the third had been eaten by the two survivors 
after his own death from starvation. Over thirty 
galleons were lost altogether between 1565 and 
1815, most of them on the lengthy eastbound 
passage, and some of them without trace. Yet 
despite the great hazards of this navigation, 
and the virtual certainty of heavy mortality 
even on a successful voyage, Gamelli Careri 
noted: ‘* Notwithstanding the dreadful suffer- 
ings in this prodigious voyage, yet the desire 
of gain prevails with many to venture through 
it, four, six, and some ten times. The very 
sailors, though they forswear the voyage when 
out at sea, yet when they come to Acapulco, for 
the lucre of 275 pieces-of-eight which the King 














allows them for the return, never remember 
past sufferings; like women after their labour.” 

The first Manila galleon crossed the Pacific 
in 1565 with the Augustinian friar, Andrés de 
Urdaneta, a contemporary of Hernan Cortés, 
as her pilot. The last galleon reached Acapulco 
in the year of Waterloo, when Miguel Hidalgo 
had already launched the Mexican war of in- 
dependence against Spain. During the inter- 
vening two and a half centuries the Pacific was 
virtually a Spanish lake, despite the capture of 
four galleons by the English, and our ephemeral 
occupation of Manila in 1762. The survival of 


the Manila galleon against the attacks of 


elt, 


caida — 





powerful enemies, the crippling legislation of 
the Castilian Crown, and disastrous losses in 
men and ships, was not only due to the funda- 
mental soundness of a trade based on the 
exchange of Chinese silks for American silver. 
It was also due to the courage and faith of the 
men who sailed in those argosies, both Spaniards 
and Filipinos. 
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John Thurloe 


SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


1652-1660 


By EDMUND BAKER 


Cromwell’s principal assistant in foreign affairs and his most devoted friend, 


Thurloe saw in the Protectoral system “ 


a mean between two intoler- 


able extremes of unrestrained anarchy and reaction.” 


MINOR MYSTERY OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
English history that its greatest 
Secretary of State should have remained 

a largely unknown figure right down to the 
present day. John Thurloe gets only the 
briefest mention in any work upon the Great 
Rebellion, despite the fact that for nearly eight 
years he was at the centre of government, and 
had in his hands the control of nearly all the 
administrative machinery for domestic and 
foreign affairs. This disregard of Thurloe’s 
part in the Interregnum is the more puzzling 
since all students of the period have recourse 
to his State Papers (edited by Thomas Birch in 
7 volumes, 1742) which, together with the 
complementary Clarendon Papers, must form 
the basis of any historical research for that 
period. 

A clue to the silence upon the Secretary is 
found in his character. Of modest and un- 
assuming behaviour, he was content always to 
play the part of a loyal servant, proffering 
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advice when sought but otherwise reticent in 
bringing to bear his great wisdom and sound 
experience. His judiciousness and industry 
served the Cromwells soundly; but the un- 
pretentious and entirely unambitious way in 
which he conducted his affairs have served to 
place him in the background. In an age of 
outstanding and commanding personalities he 
has fallen easily into undeserved obscurity. 
Son of an Essex rector, Thurloe was born in 
mid-1616, and upon his entrance to Lincoln’s 
Inn came under the patronage of Oliver St. 
John, M.P., who had been Solicitor-General in 
the old Long Parliament and who served as 
Lord Chief Justice under both Protectors. 
Thurloe was to remain in St. John’s service 
until 1652, stewarding his estates in East Anglia 
and assisting him in chambers, so that there 
grew up a close understanding and affection 
between the two lawyers that survived all the 
vicissitudes of the Interregnum. It was 
Thurloe who defended his old master in a fine 














letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, shortly after the King’s 
Restoration, when the bill of indemnity was in 
hot debate and Thurloe’s own name was still 
among those who might be excluded from the 
general pardon. It is a measure of his loyalty to 
old friends and old causes. 

His first state employment was as secretary 
to the Parliamentary commissioners (who 
included St. John) in the fruitless negotiations 
with the King’s party at Uxbridge in 1644. 
Other small appointments followed rather 
slowly: in 1648 Thurloe was given the clerk- 
ship of the cursitor’s fines under the Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal; and two years later 
he became treasurer for the Company of 
Adventurers for draining the Fens. Cromwell 
was also a member; but it is more than likely 
that the two had met on an earlier occasion; 
for during the time Thurloe had these offices he 
continued to hold briefs for St. John, and 
probably met his future master during the many 
discussions over legal reforms that Cromwell 
was anxious to introduce. 

In March 1651 came Thurloe’s next import- 
ant assignment when, as secretary, he accom- 
panied Walter Strickland and St. John to the 
Hague, where negotiations were opened with 
the Dutch regarding a scheme to unite the two 
republics. The discussions broke down, giving 
rise to the Navigation Act and the Dutch War; 
but Thurloe learnt during these unfruitful 
months something both of the Dutch people 
and of the art of diplomacy. 

The following year, on March 30th, he was 
nominated clerk to the Council of State, with a 
salary of {600 per annum, being provided with 
“convenient lodgings” in Whitehall. It was 
the beginning of nearly eight years’ office as 
sole Secretary of State. This itself was an 
innovation, for there were usually two ap- 
pointed, and the dual system was restored upon 
Charles II’s return. But in the meanwhile 
Thurloe held alone the reins of administration, 
and his ability must have been of the highest 
order to have survived the 
governments and crises that now followed, 
from the Rump (dissolved in April 1652) to 
the short-lived Barebones Parliament of that 
summer, and on to the Protectorate Parliaments 
and the rule of the Major-Generals. Altogether, 
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he was to act under nearly a dozen councils of 
state, including that of the Convention Parlia- 
ment in April 1660. Thurloe had become 
almost indispensable. 

Though his work entailed the close of his 
employment with St. John, their cordial rela- 
tions continued. The latter shortly sent him a 
touching letter: “‘ God forbid I should in the 
least repine at any His works of Providence, 
much more at those relating to your own good 
and the good of many. No, I bless Him...’ 

At the beginning of this article Thurloe was 

pronounced the greatest English State Secre- 
tary of his century, and the term was used 
advisedly. Carlyle rated him as “ one of the 
expertest secretaries, in the real meaning of the 
word secretary, any state or working king could 
have”; while Miss Greir Evans' affirms that 
‘** he, rather than Coke or Windebank, was the 
inspiration of the modern secretariat.” Thurloe 
was undoubtedly the guiding spirit in the day- 
to-day administration of government; so that 
it is not difficult to conceive how one who held 
so many strands of authority should become the 
linch-pin of the whole régime. A satire of 1656 
entitled A Game of Picquet, portraying leading 
Commonwealth politicians as canvassing over 
their game, makes Thurloe address Oliver after 
the others have spoken: “ My lord, it will not 
be so well for me to play, but I will stand 
behind the chair and make and shuffle the cards 
with which you are to play the next game.” 
Historical MSS. Commission, Bath MSS. II, 
114-115.) And though Thurloe certainly was 
not a grey eminence to Oliver Cromwell, he 
did bear a great share of the public burden, the 
extent and variety of which made all of the 
Protector’s supporters and officials largely 
dependent upon him. 

“The Secretary is in poor health,” wrote 
Giavarina, the Venetian secretary in England, 
to the Doge and Senate in March 1656: 
““. . Accordingly affairs of moment have not 
been transacted or considered this last week, 
as they must all pass through the hands of this 
Secretary, who alone attends to and super- 
intends all the most important interests of 
state, and when he is sick or away it creates a 
truce and repose for all business until he 
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resumes his activities.” Paulucci, Giavarina’s 
predecessor, went further for, in July 1655, he 
observed that Thurloe “‘ may be called the soul 
of the Protector’s body, and in whose absence 
all business must suffer delay.”’ 

His duties were all that his predecessors had 
been; but, because of the times, Thurloe found 
that his work as head of the intelligence service 
took on a particular importance. There were 
many enemies of the régime, royalist and sec- 
tarian, and it took all his energy, skill, and 
cunning, to outwit the men who planned to 
assassinate the Protector, corrupt his supporters 
and overthrow the government. Thurloe’s task 
was made easier by his control of the post 
office and, as chief censor, he could supervise 
not only publications but also the mails. All 
postmasters were required report any 
suspicious-looking correspondence, while a 
room was set aside at Whitehall where all 
foreign letters were inspected and, if necessary, 
opened and their contents duly noted. The 
work was continued abroad, where accredited 
envoys, agents, and engaged nationals alike 
performed the task of intercepting mails, 
reporting naval and troop movements, the 
activities of royalists and local news back to 
Thurloe. Altogether the little Secretary was 
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‘““a very dextrous man at getting intelligence,” 
as John Oldmixon remarked in his “ History 
of England ” 1730—greater even than Walsing- 
ham; for, whether he was tracking down a plot 
against Cromwell’s life or following the move- 
ments of a fleet, the Secretary had the same 
subtlety, precision, and success. Royalists 
averred he was successful because he could call 
upon money freely, and quoted enormous sums 
as his working expenditure. Pepys, for instance, 
said Cromwell allowed Thurloe £70,000 yearly 
“and thereby carried the secrets of all Europe 
at his girdle.” The observation was perhaps 
accurate; but the sum was certainly much 
lower, and evidence shows that the Secretary’s 
allowance varied between {£1,200 and {£2,000 
annually. These were the figures quoted by 
Morrice who controlled intelligence after the 
Restoration, and who gave as the reason for the 
failure of the secret service during the second 
Dutch War that he was only allowed £700. 

Bishop Burnet and Welwood both suggested 
that Cromwell was the real head of intelligence, 
and quote a few incidents as proof; but the 
whole tenor of Thurloe’s State Papers, the 
Clarendon Papers, and other sources, clearly 
reveal the Secretary as the true controller of the 
Spy system. 
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composition and port of origin indicated the 
fleet’s likely destination. The agents at Leg- 
horn and Madrid, and their correspondents in 
various Mediterranean ports, verified it by 
questioning every vessel’s captain and crew 
that arrived from the Americas. Thus, by a 
combination of good luck, management, and 
deductive skill, Thurloe was able to provide 
Blake with the information that enabled the 
latter to be at Santa Cruz at the right moment 
Similarly, the Secretary’s employment of Sir 
Richard Willis, a member of the Sealed Knot 
who enjoyed the confidence of all leading 
royalists, confounded every attempt at insur- 
rection, since Willis’ revelations made any 
widespread royalist rising well-nigh impossible. 

One important result of Thurloe’s intel- 
ligence service, with agents as far afield as 
Hamburg, Vienna, and Toulon, was that it 
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generally prepared to welcome a return to 
Stuart rule as the norm of English government. 
Diplomacy therefore had to be a finely balanced 


thing indeed, with the continual necessity of 


maintaining the favourable intent of Spain, 
France and the United Provinces, yet with a 


show of withheld patronage in favour of one of 


these rival parties. A climb-down from the 
fence of impartiality only added to the number 
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of the régime’s enemies. Friendliness needed 
to be tempered with a carefully non-committal 
attitude, a difficult position to maintain when, 
like every provisional government, the Pro- 
tectorate had to be particularly active in external 
relations that brought increased pressure for 
diplomatic decisions. 

Thurloe was perhaps more fitted for the 
task than most historians will allow. The 











element of timidity in his character, allied to 
his judicious and sagacious mind, served to 
make him an astute procrastinator; nature, 
training, and necessity together helped put off 
committing the Cromwells too quickly from 
any decision or act that might have imperilled 
the régime. Bordeaux’s healthy respect for the 
Secretary’s powers are sufficiently evidenced in 
his voluminous correspondence with Mazarin 
to make this re-appraisal of Thurloe as a 
diplomat both jus. and necessary; and the 
French ambassador’s own acute perception of 
men and affairs is too well known to be ignored. 

Thurloe’s insight into European diplomacy, 
as well as his grasp of Oliver’s foreign policy, 
are manifested in the long debate the Commons 
held in Richard’s Parliament during February 
1659. On the 21st the Secretary gave to the 
House an account of affairs between Sweden 
and Denmark in relation to the Baltic sea and 
the command of the Sound, and the govern- 
ment’s policy of mediation. He also related the 
attitude of the United Provinces, England’s 
own position with the Dutch, and the nation’s 
naval preparations. It was a brilliant exposé 
and, in the debate that followed, it served to 
win the House over to Richard’s policy of firm- 
ness with the Dutch and the two warring 
nations. The speech revealed how thoroughly 
Thurloe understood the motives and condi- 
tions of the Baltic participants, and how deeply 
imbued he was with Oliver’s policy—principles 
that he had taught the inexperienced Richard. 
In the divided and republican-minded Parlia- 
ment of the young Protector he stood as 
champion of both Cromwells, perhaps serving 
thereby to hasten the fall of the Protectoral 
system he admired so ardently. 

At this point one aspect of foreign affairs 
cannot be omitted. Under his guidance, in 
response to the needs that resulted from the 
active diplomacy of the Commonwealth period, 
the form of a Foreign Office grew up for the 
first time. It was part of the overall Secretariat 


that Thurloe managed, with its divisions of 


home office, posts, secret service, and foreign 
affairs. They were not labelled as such, but in 
effect were departmentalized by the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary’s immediate assistants to 
specific duties. In October 1653, Thurloe 
named William Jessop to the Council as a suit- 


able assistant “‘in the department of Foreign 
Affairs,” in which the blind Milton and Philip 
Meadows were already working as Latin trans- 
lators; and thereafter the members grew into a 
recognizable foreign section. 

Thurloe kept the commonwealth ambass 
adors and envoys abroad, as also his intell- 
igencers, well informed of domestic affairs and 
current European news Whitelocke, an 
emissary to the court of Christina of Sweden in 
1653-54, noted in ‘Journal’ (Vol. I, 
pp. 271-2) that “ by this constant and perfect 
intelligence from Thurloe he had great advan- 


his 


tage in his negotiation, being thereby enabled 
to give a perfect account of affairs, to the great 
satisfaction of the Queen and her counsellors 
and from his public and private letters was able 
to satisfy their curious inquiries after news, so 
that it came to pass that no news was 
authentic until it were ratified by the English 
ambassador, which raised the credit both of him 
and his intelligence.” 

Thurloe’s correspondence with these men 
was remarkable for its personal style. He wrote, 
as though to a close friend, letters in which an 
easy and casual, almost racy, manner replaced 
the expected phrases of diplomacy. With men 
like the headstrong and moody Henry Crom- 
well, Governor of Ireland, Monck in Scotland, 
and General Blake in the Mediterranean, he 
kept up a regular weekly or fortnightly corre- 
spondence. He had the fortunate knack of 
being able to give good advice in an acceptable 
form, encouraging or chiding in a fashion that 
could admit of no umbrage on the part of the 
recipients. Despite his advantageous position 
at Whitehall, Thurloe was studiously thoughtful 
and politic regarding the treatment of English 
representatives, whether ambassador or humble 
agent, allowing them the necessary indepen- 
dence of decision and action, and keeping 


up their morale by the regular remittance 
of their salaries. 
Nevertheless, for all his assiduous care, 


Thurloe remained a hard task-master, exacting 
the necessary due of work and not fearful of 
administering reproof where it was required. 
Dr. Pell, who was at Zurich in 1654, treating 
with the Swiss protestant cantons regarding 
help for the oppressed Vaudois, failed to keep 
the Secretary informed of all correspondence 
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influenced by the high standards and tradition 
they had inherited from their predecessor 

So far nothing has been said of Thurloe’s 
relations with Cromwell himself. The Secretary 
was an unemotional man, and his warm 
admiration for Oliver is not over-emphasized 
in his correspondence; as Mr. Maurice Ashley 


says,” “ only on Oliver’s death was the pen of 
the Secretary moved to emotion.’ He wrote to 
Henry Cromwell with the news: “‘I am not 


able to speak or write: the stroke 1s so sore, so 
unexpected, the providence of God in it so 
stupendous, the person that 1s fallen, the time 
and season wherein God took him away, with 
other circumstances, I can do nothing but put 
It is the Lord ’.” 

Thurloe’s whole work and being had been 
wrapped up in the Protector’s; he was both 
Cromwell’s most loyal and devoted friend and 
his most valuable aide. 
him so 


my mouth in the dust and say * 


No other man served 
unswervingly and completely—not 
only in his own lifetime but in that of his son, 
Richard, when he proved the mainprop of the 
crumbling Protectoral régime. The absence of 
Oliver’s dominant personality, and of any real 
statesmen in the new government, meant that 
Richard relied almost exclusively upon his 
father’s most trusted advisers; and the small 
cabal of Thurloe, St. John, and Pierrepont, 
formed the nucleus of opposition to the en- 
croaching demands of republicans like Haselrig, 
Vane, Ludlow, and Scott, and the expectations 
of the army leaders, Fleetwood, Disbrowe and 
Lambert. 

After Richard 
summer, 1659, Thurloe no longer officially held 
office; but he was too important to be entirely 
discarded; and the Rump Council continued 
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to call upon his services, particularly sinee he 
refused to communicate to his successor, “ the 
noisy windbag ”’ Scott, his cyphers and sources 
of intelligence, both out of loyalty to Cromwell 
and to prevent reprisals against the agents. 
Monck’s restoration of the Long Parliament in 
February 1660 brought his reappointment to 
the Secretaryship, which he retained in the 
Convention Parliament almost up to the 
moment of the King’s return in May. His 
adamant opposition to a Stuart Restoration had 
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continued 


almost until then; rumper and 
royalist alike were retrograde to Thurloe, wh 
saw in the Protectoral system—if not in the 
house of Cromwell itself—a mean between th 


two intolerable extreme of unrestrained 
For this reason, though 
he submitted to Stuart rule, 


embraced it; a 


anarchy and reaction 
Phurloe never 
d he refused to take any office, 
although Charles and Clarendon would gladly 
have availed themselves of his experienced 
services. He sent the Chancellor an admirable 
résumé of Cromwell’s foreign policy and the 
current state of England’s diplomatic relations 
with Europe. Beyond that duty he would not 
gO 

At a time when fidelity to old friends and old 
causes was lamentably absent, and all men wer 
hastening to ingratiate themselves with Charles 
Stuart, Thurloe was almost the only man to 
remain steadfastly loyal to the principle of the 
revolution and the Protectorate. He was a man 
not indeed of great genius, but of honour, 
humanity, and ability who, as events showed, 
preferred humble obscurity to any splendid 


diadem purchased at the price of principle 

















The German Generals and Hitler 
By F. L. CARSTEN 





HINDENBURG, seated between HITLER and GOERING, at Tannenberg, 1933 


Many German professional soldiers were staunch opponents of the Nazi régime 


Their pre-war opposition came to nothing—not so much because they 
~ 


wanted courage as because they lacked political sense and, by hesitating and 


temporizing, allowed precious opportumities to slip through their hands 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the Nazis seized 
power in Germany without encountering 
any resistance. Not even the Socialists 
and Communists attempted to oppose Hitler by 
force. Although both parties made some pre- 
parations for armed resistance, they allowed 
their organizations to be dissolved and their 
leaders to be arrested in absolute passivity. 


Within a few months the Nazis succeeded in 
establishing complete control over the whole 
country, abolished all parties other than their 
own, reduced their Nationalist coalition partners 
in the government to a state of subjection and 
transformed the Republic into a dictatorship 
exercised by one man. It was in vain that the 
parties of the Left tried to continue their 








activities in an underground form, whether in 
small cells, study groups, or social clubs: the 
Gestapo and the concentration camps soon put 
an end to most of these activities. The smugg- 
ling of anti-Nazi literature into Germany from 
abroad only endangered those willing to receive 
and to spread it, and often played into the 
hands of the Gestapo. The exiled political 
leaders soon lost contact with their followers in 
Germany and became a prey to their own 
illusions and their mutual quarrels. Under- 
ground opposition inside Germany continued 
for some years; but because of the terror, the 
numbers taking part steadily dwindled. There 
was no chance of overthrowing the régime 
through the activities of these small groups 
which, in order to survive, had to keep their 
existence secret even from those who sym- 
pathized with them. 

One institution, however, for the time being 
remained outside the control of the party and 
secret police: the German army. The attitude 
of the officer corps towards the Weimar 
Republic had been one of cool reserve; it 
claimed to be non-political, forming “a state 
within the state,” 
superiority and exclusiveness towards the 
political parties and their wrangling and brawl- 
ing, and towards the governments that were 
following each other in rapid succession. At 
times the army leaders had strongly influenced 
the home and foreign policies of the Republic 
and, through the President, the ancient Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg, the choice of the 
ministers. If the government of the Republic 
had needed the army as a force of stability in 
times of crisis, this was even more true of the 
new Hitler government; for its policy of re- 
armament and expansion could not be executed 
without the co-operation of the generals. The 
attitude adopted by them towards the new 
order was a factor of vital importance in Ger- 
man and in European history. The generals 
had opportunities of resisting the dictator that 
no other Germans shared after 1933, in par- 
ticular during the early years of the régime— 
before the ranks of the officer corps were 
swamped by thousands of newcomers, often 
with Nazi sympathies; before the ranks of the 
army were swollen by millions of conscripts; 
and before the outbreak of the war turned all 
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attempts at opposition into treason and, owing 


to Hitler’s amazing successes, united the 
Germans behind their government. 

The majority of the officer were 
neither opposed to Hitler nor enthusiastic 
about him. Most of its leaders came from noble 
families, or from those of professional officers 
of the Imperial army. They were brought up 
in a rigid tradition and showed no zeal for the 
** Bohemian lance-corporal ”’ and his gusts of 
eratory; to them his plans were fantastic and 
his methods crude and proletarian. General 
von Fritsch, when it was pointed out to him 
that the Swastika flag showed the old colours of 
black, white and red, replied: “* Yes, but 
bit too much red.” When on January 3oth, 
1933, a young lieutenant in full uniform put 
himself at the head of the demonstrators cele- 
brating the Nazi victory, he was reprimanded 
by his superiors. They wanted to preserve the 
neutral character of the army and to prevent its 
transformation into a party formation: a policy 
that was pursued at that time even by Hitler’s 
new minister of war, General von Blomberg. 
Interestingly enough, the lieutenant was Count 
Stauffenberg, who in 1944 threw the bomb 
that nearly killed Hitler. 

On the other hand, the army leaders fully 
agreed with certain points in the Nazi pro- 
gramme. They hoped that the Hitler govern- 
ment would bring about the internal and 
external revival of Germany, the re-establish- 
ment of military equality between Germany 
and her neighbours, the abrogation of the dis- 
armament clauses of the treaty of Versailles, 
and the revision of Germany’s eastern frontiers, 
which the generals had never accepted. As late 
as May 1938, when he was already deeply 
critical of Hitler’s policy, General Beck declared 
that it was correct that Germany needed more 
living space, in Europe as well as overseas; 
that the existence of Czechoslovakia, in the 
form imposed by the Dikrat of Versailles, was 
unbearable for Germany; that a way had to be 
found to eliminate this danger, if need be by 
war; and that France would always oppose any 
increase in Germany’s power, hence was to be 
regarded as definitely an enemy. Thus there 
was much common ground between Hitler and 
the generals, especially in the field of foreign 
policy. If they were disgusted with certain 
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features of the Nazi régime, they consoled 


themselves with the reflection that this was a 
time of revolution, and that in such times, as 
one of the most oppositional generals put it, 
a lot of dirt was always stirred up that would 
sink to the bottom again later. Furthermore, a 
few high officers, such as Colonels von Reichenau 
and Jodl, were enthusiastic supporters of the 
Fuhrer; so that the unity of the officer corps 
was no longer guaranteed and any combined 
against the 
became extremely difficult. If a general re- 
signed or was dismissed, Hitler always found 
it easy to replace him with another less in- 
dependent and impressible. 

When all this has been said, it nevertheless 


action, even worst excrescences, 


more 


remains true that, during the pre-war years, the 
majority of the higher officers stood aloof trom 


the Nazi party and its activities, and that, 
among many of them, critical opinions, and 
even the determination to act, were gaining 


ground. This was due partly to certain attacks 
by Hitler and his henchmen on the officer corps 
and its leaders, partly to his over-ambitious 
schemes of foreign expansion; the professional 
pride of the generals revolted against this policy 
because they clearly saw the dangers to which 
Germany became thus exposed. Three oppor- 
tunities, in particular, occurred for taking action 
against the régime: the Blood Purge of 
30th, 1934, among 
generals, von Schleicher and von Bredow, were 
murdered by the Nazis; 
ning of 1938, when Generals Blomberg 
and von Fritsch were forced into retirement; 
and the Czechoslovak crisis of August-Sep 
tember 1938, when Hitler’s policy seemed likely 
to involve Germany in a general war, which 

as the generals believed—would end in total 
defeat. These were the points at which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of General Heusinger, “* the 
power of Hitler and the faith of the nation in 
him were not yet so strong that a coup d'état 


June 


when, many others, two 
the crisis at the begin 


von 


would have been hopeless from the outset,” 
whereas later the use of force would inevitably 
have caused civil war. The question is why the 
attacks on the officer corps were allowed to take 
place and why no opposition was offered, either 
collectively or by individuals, on any of these 
three occasions. 

The generals were taken completely by 
surprise by the events of June 30th, 1934 
They knew, of course, of the ambitions of 
Rohm and his S.A. leaders, men openly hostile 
to the generals whom they were anxious to 
supplant; but the army command had no prior 
information of Hitler’s plans. When the S.A 
leaders were suddenly eliminated, the generals 
—and many others—thought this was a victory 
for the army over its most dangerous rivals, a 
purge of some of the most radical and most des- 
picable elements among the Nazis from which 
Hitler had been forced to separate himself—a 
clear decision in favour of the army and against 
the danger of a second revolution. General von 
Blomberg went so far as to consent to von 
Schleicher’s arrest; Colonel 


von Reichenau 











drafted the report, in which it was alleged that 
von Schleicher had been shot because he had 
tried to resist, and remarked that he had long 
ceased to be a soldier. Other officers, however, 
were less gullible. Some generals demanded an 
investigation into the conduct of the murdered 
generals by a court martiz!, especially after 
Hitler had publicly accused them of treason, 
because they felt that the honour of the officer 
corps was at stake; but General von Blomberg 
declared this to be impossible. When the chief 
of the army command, General von Fritsch, 
was urged to take action, he replied he could 
not do so without an order by Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg, the President, or General von 
Blomberg, the Minister of War. Von Fritsch 
was a gentleman of the old school, but—accord- 
ing to the judgment of German officers and 
historians—he was politically “‘ as helpless as a 
child ’’ and very anxious “ not to be concerned 
at all with political problems.” He admonished 
his officers: “‘ we cannot change the policy, 
but must quietly do our duty.””! 

Yet the events of June 30th, 1934, provoked 
different reactions among some officers. For 
General Ludwig Beck they were the turning 
point; his moral indignation was aroused by 
the methods that the régime employed, and 
he had no illusions about the catastrophic 
effects that these methods and the subsequent 
murder of Chancellor Dollfuss were having 
abroad. As the chief of the general staff, he felt 
a moral responsibility that sprang from strong 
religious convictions and eventually made him 
the recognized “ spiritual head of the German 
opposition,”’ as a Czech historian has recently 
put it. More violent were the reactions of 
some of Beck’s inferiors. A few weeks after 
June 30th, Colonel Halder, who in 1938 was to 
become Beck’s successor, wrote to him: “ I 
am convinced that the R6hm revolt was only 


one, and perhaps not the most dangerous, of 


the boils on Germany’s sick body . . . It is 
therefore important that we remain on our 
guard.”’ At the same time, Colonel Hans Oster 
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became a determined opponent of the régime 
and tried, from his vantage-point in military 
intelligence, to collect information to convince 
high officers of the dangers that emanated from 
Nazism. Even during his interrogations by the 
Gestapo in 1944, he affirmed that June 3oth 
had for the first tme caused sharp opposition 
and indignation in the officer corps; that it 
provided “ the first opportunity to nip in the 
bud the methods of a band of robbers.”” Such 
were the reactions of individual officers, but 
not of the officer corps, who were to become 
highly important in the later history of the 
opposition. 

The German army, however, had “ lost a 
decisive battle without even recognizing it” 
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COLONEL OSTER, head of the central department of 
intelligence in the German High Command; from 1934 
the “ soul of the military opposition Like Beck 


and Canaris, he paid with his life for his conviction 


the events of June 30th remained “a dark 
stain on its honour,” as one of the best-known 
German historians has written.* It is, indeed, 
surprising that the officer corps, so proud of its 
traditions and so conscious of its corporate 
spirit, should have silently suffered two of its 
leading members to be shot like mad dogs, 
without at least insisting on a posthumous 
enquiry and vindication. Was it moral in- 
difference ? Was it a feeling of helplessness in 
the face of forces that, by their training, they 
were not equipped to understand? Or was it 
merely obedience towards the _ established 


authorities, in spite of the patent illegality of 
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their action? Four years later General Beck 
still declared: “‘ mutiny and revolution are 
words that do not occur in the vocabulary of a 
German soldier.” The generals were accus- 
tomed to serve the state, especially a state that 
professed strongly nationalist principles. In 
the end, as one of them wrote later, they came 
to look upon Hitler almost as they had looked 
upon von Hindenburg, particularly after they 
had taken their oath to Hitler as the new com- 
mander-in-chief and 
Reich and nation.” 
From 1934 onwards, Colonel Oster, the 
head of the central department of intelligence 
in the High Command of the Armed Forces, 
became the soul of the military opposition. He 


‘leader of the German 


possessed great courage and a boundless energy, 
and, thanks to his position, was practically 
immune from interference by the Gestapo, so 
long as his chief, Admiral Canaris, covered 
him. QOster’s department served as a link be- 
tween oppositional officers and civilians; he 
was the ever-active mediator between different 
groups and different shades of opinion. For 
hours he laid siege to the office of the chief of 
the general staff, General Beck, trying to 
strengthen his will to resist and stir him into 
action; while Admiral Canaris himself shared 
Oster’s views, but was content with a more 
passive role and remained in the background 
After the outbreak of war, it was Oster who, at 
great personal risk, warned the Scandinavian 
and Dutch governments of the exact time of 
the impending invasion of their countries, 
without finding any credence. Until his dis- 
missal in 1943, he was by far the most active 
among Hitler’s military opponents, and like 
Beck and Canaris, he paid with his life for his 
convictions. Beck, during the years 1935 to 
1937, expressed his deep misgivings at different 
plans for the invasion of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, repeatedly warned his _ superiors 
against any such adventures, and emphasized 
how ill-prepared Germany was. His indigna- 
tion was directed against the dilettantism of 
Hitler’s plans, and equally against the view 
that it was only by war that Germany could 
gain “ living space,” even at the risk of starting 
a general conflagration, and before all poss- 
ibilities of a peaceful settlement were exhausted 
He thus developed into an opponent of the war, 








which in his opinion would end in a catastrophe 
for Germany. 

Before Hitler embarked on his policy of 
aggression, however, a major crisis developed 
between him and the army leaders. In January 
1938 Field-Marshal von Blomberg, the Minister 
of War, married for the second time, with Hitler 
and Goering as the witnesses. Soon afterwards, 
rumours began to circulate about the past of the 
new Frau von Blomberg, and it was discovered 
that she had a police record and was listed as a 
prosttute. Goering then submitted the case to 
Hitler, probably with the intention of securing 
von Blomberg’s post for himself, and simul- 
taneously a police file containing “ evidence ’ 
of the alleged homosexual activities of General 
von Fritsch, the commander of the army and 
the most likely successor of von Blomberg as 
Minister of War. This file had first been sub- 
mitted to Hitler in 1936; but then he had no 
use for it and ordered it to be destroyed with- 
out informing von Fritsch of the accusation. 
Now the file was hurriedly reconstructed by 
the Gestapo—which had cautiously kept carbon 
copies—and von Fritsch was confronted with 
the “‘ evidence ” which he stoutly denied, offer- 
ing Hitler his word of honour in proof of his 
innocence. But Hitler maintained that 
Fritsch’s guilt could be proved and confronted 


von 


him with his accuser, a man who had repeatedly 
This 


von 


been sentenced for homosexual offences. 
man reaffirmed that he had 
Fritsch commit the alleged offence, had fol- 
lowed him and had received money from him to 
keep quiet. It 


offence 


now seen 


later discovered that the 
been committed—not by 
von Fritsch, but by a retired Captain 
von Frisch 


was 
had indeed 
General 
a fact that must have been known 
to some of von Fritsch’s accusers, or which 
they could easily have ascertained. 

To Hitler this case provided a golden oppor- 
tunity to get rid of General von Fritsch as well 
as von Blomberg, and to replace them both 
with more willing tools. He at times compared 
von Fritsch with an “‘ Englishman ”’ who could 
not be influenced—a severe drawback in Hitler’s 
Von Fritsch, on the other hand, could 
not understand why Hitler used such methods: 


eves. 


‘if he wants to get rid of me, one word is 
sufficient, and I will resign,” he said immedi- 


ately. He hoped he would be able to convince 


SOI 


Hitler of his innocence and emitted to inform 
the leading generals and to prepare counter- 
measures. Although he thought of them for a 
moment, he gave up the idea because civil war 
might result, and he did not wish his personal 


fate to be the cause of bloodshed Instead, he 


planned to challenge Himmler, the head of the 
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Gestapo, to a duel, but was persuaded by an- 
other general to desist. Like his chief, von 
Fritsch, General Beck at first could not imagine 
that people could sink so low as to frame the 
accusation against von Fritsch. Beck did not 
think that the ume was opportune for a collec- 
tive step by the army leaders, such as resigna- 
tion from their posts, and he doubted whether 
they would all agree to do so. When urged by 
General Halder to do something, he replied 
with the words about mutiny and revolution 


already quoted. Yet later he declared: “ the 
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case of Fritsch has created an abyss between 
Hitler and the officer corps, also in relation to 
confidence, which can never be bridged.” 
Why was no action taken by the generals 
against this vicious attack on the honour of the 
officer corps, not even after a court of honour 
had cleared von Fritsch of the accusation ? 
hose generals who would have been willing 
to take military measures against the Nazis 
were at best a small minority; but the large 
majority would probably have agreed to make 
a demonstration, such as collective resignation, 
if they had been called upon to do so. The call, 
however, was not issued. General von Fritsch, 
for very honourable reasons, was afraid this 
would be interpreted as an act of personal spite, 
and General Beck followed suit. Someone who 
knew him intimately said of him later: he 
‘ proved to be a pure ‘ Clausewitz,’ without a 
spark of ‘ Blicher’ or ‘ York’.” Neither 
general had the dash and boldness required to 
The generals out- 
side Berlin were not informed and could not 
act without the word from headquarters. Those 
of the air force, moreover, would not have sup- 


act at the decisive moment. 


ported an action of the army leaders becausc 
they had been much more deeply influenced by 
Nazism. 

Politically and psychologically, the decisive 
moment had passed when the court of honour 
found in Fritsch’s Hitler 
meanwhile had won his first triumph abroad 
by the invasion of Austria. He then addressed 
the assembled generals and, with tears in his 
eyes, declared he had been deceived and offered 
to von Fritsch the honorary colonelship of his 
old regiment of artillery; he expressed his con- 
fidence in the leaders of the army, a confidence 
that he begged them to return. He himself 
assumed the functions of the Minister of War 
and direct authority over the armed forces, and 
filled other with 
obedience or devotion he could count. 


von favour, since 


whose 
They 
had already accepted before von Fritsch was 
exonerated: this implied that the generals 
suffered the attack against von Fritsch without 
demur and that Hitler could reckon upon their 
willing co-operation. In their defence they 
argued that, if they all resigned, Hitler would 
replace them by leaders of the S.A. and S.S.— 
a rather weak excuse, and hardly 


posts officers on 


in line with 











the high traditions of the officer corps. Th 
result of the crisis was a great gain in 
prestige tor Hitler and the elimination of the 
army as a conservative counter-weight to the 
Nazis. The army lost its power and its in 
dependence and, at least in its lower ranks, 
became ever more influenced by Nazi 
propaganda 

Only a few months later, however, a new 
crisis developed between Hitler and his 
generals, this time directly caused by his plan 
of aggression against Czechoslovakia. General 
Beck was not content with pointing out to his 
superiors the dangers inherent in these plans, 
but suggested to General von Brauchitsch, the 
new commander of the army, a collective step 
of the leaders of the armed forces to compel 
Hitler to stop his preparations for war; if he 

a 


persisted, they should all resign. Beck wrote 
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Beck repeatedly urged von Brauchitsch to tak 
action in this sense; he drafted th 
under which such a mo vas t 
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was and how dangerous a situation would 
develop in the west in the event of war. Then 
von Brauchitsch invited the other generals to 
voice any divergent opinions; but—with only 
two exceptions—they all agreed, and so he 
concluded proceedings by stating that the army 
leaders were united in their opposition to war. 
He failed, however, to inform Hitler in this 
sense or to take the steps envisaged by Beck, 
who indignantly remarked: “ Brauchitsch has 
left me in the lurch.” 

A few days later Hitler informed the 
assembled generals that he was determined to 
solve the Czech question by force in the im- 
mediate future. This speech induced Beck to 


ask for his dismissal from the post of chief of 


the general staff, a request to which Hitler 
readily agreed. Thus Beck lost his key position 
in the army and was retired. But his place was 
taken by General Halder, who was an equally 
determined opponent of Hitler, and who con- 
tinued the preparations inaugurated by Beck, 
designed to prevent Hitler from unleashing a 
war. It was planned that General von Witz- 
leben, the commander of the area around 
Berlin, should occupy Berlin as soon as Hitler 
ordered general mobilization against Czecho- 
slovakia. 
the Potsdam division, Count Brockdorff- 
Ahlefeldt, put his troops at Witzleben’s disposal 
while General Halder undertook to supply von 
Witzleben with the other troops he would 
require for the undertaking. Hitler’s chancell- 
ery was to be taken by a carefully selected 
shock troop of young officers and students, and 
Hitler was to be arrested. The headquarters 
of the S.S. and the Gestapo were to be 
occupied. Then the population was to be 
informed of the causes and aims of the con- 
spiracy ; and the crimes of the Nazi régime were 
to be divulged by the publication of suitable 
documents. The monarchy was to be re- 
established, with Prince William of the house 
of Hohenzollern as king. Generals von Fritsch 
and Beck were informed, but declined to par- 
ticipate. Other generals were also approached, 
and several agreed to take part. When one 
considers how unpopular in Germany was the 
threat of war, and how frightened people were 
of its outcome, the action might well have had a 
favourable result. Halder, who was to give the 


For this purpose the commander of 
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signal to start, was prepared to do so when the 
news was received that Mussolini had inter- 
vened, and that the leading statesmen were to 
meet Hitler at Munich to settle the Sudeten 
question. No one can say what the chances of 
the enterprise were—perhaps they were only 
slender—but it was the last that had any hope 
of success; for the Munich agreement and 
Hitler’s great new success deprived the con- 
spirators of the very basis of their action. No 
further attempt of this kind was made before 
July 20th, 1944. 

It is easy to denigrate the opponents of Hitler 
in the German army, to doubt their courage or 
their motives, to point to their lack of initiative, 
as it has been done by several writers from the 
safe anchorage of their studies. Yet the majority 
of the oppositional generals mentioned—Beck, 
Canaris, Oster, von Witzleben and many 
others—paid with their lives for their convic- 
tions and thus proved beyond doubt that they 
were sincere opponents of Hitler and that it 
was not courage that they lacked. Perhaps it is 
nearer the truth to say that they lacked political 
sense; that they did not recognize the true 
nature of the régime until it was too late; that 
they hesitated too long and let opportunities 
pass when they might have been able to impose 
their will upon the dictator if they had acted 
together. It was this unity, however, that was 
lacking: the larger the officer corps grew, the 
more divided it became; and their upbringing 
and tradition did not provide the officers with 
sufficient political understanding, as the history 
of the Weimar Republic so clearly shows. 
General Hossbach later regretfully stated that 
the army did not possess any great personalities. 
There was no leader of the opposition; nobody 
gave it a clear programme; nobody co-ordinated 
the different groups with a firm guiding hand; 
nobody inspired them with his personality. 
Some generals—von Blomberg, von Brau- 
chitsch, Keitel, Jodl—clearly did not show the 
moral and intellectual fibre that the hour 
demanded: yet these were not the opponents of 
Hitler, but his tools. His opponents attempted 
to do their best under very difficult circum- 
stances ; and, if they failed, it was not for lack of 
moral qualities. Although they were un- 
successful, the opponents of a tyrannical régime 
deserve our sympathy and understanding. 
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Icones, Geneva, 1580 


ARLY IN 1§§8 JOHN KNOX returned to Geneva 
from Dieppe. He had gone there in the 
previous autumn, having been invited by 
four Protestant leaders to come back to Scot- 
land and resume the successful preaching of 
the winter of 1555-56. But “ contrary letters ” 
—and, as he later acknowledged, certain hesi- 
tations of his own—interrupted his journey at 
the Channel. His final return to Scotland was 
delayed until May 1559. Before that he pub- 
lished three important pamphlets, all written 
in the first half of 1558: the notorious First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women, the Appellation of John 
Knox, and the Letter to the Commonalty. In so 
far as Knox made history by writing rather than 
by speech and action, these, together perhaps 
with the First Book of Discipline, are his most 
important works. 

The impatient rebel who appears in their 
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Few men have had a more decisiv 
influence on the history of Scotland than 
Fohn Knox. 


career did he make up his mind to 


At what point in hi 


use his religious authority for political 
purposes, in order to bring down the 


“cc 


idolatrous sovereignties ’’ that he 
And why did he 


almost unwittingly, become 


saw around him ? 
thus, 


a revolutionary ? 


By J. H. BURNS 


pages was no youthful firebrand. Knox’s date 
of birth is disputed; but he was by now at least 
in his middle forties and may have been ten 
years older. He was thrice an exile: from his 
native Scotland, when the Protestant defeat of 
July 1547 brought him to the galleys; second, 
from England, which was his home from the 
spring of 1549 tll the early months of 1554; 
and last, from Scotland again, after his period 
of preaching between the autumn of 1555 and 
the spring of 1556. Religion was the key to 
these repeated exiles, and to Knox’s whole life 
That religion was entangled in politics goes 
without saying. The two could not in that age 
be separated, even by those who most desired 
their separation—and Knox was to have good 
cause to fear and hate political contamination. 
A politician willy-nilly, Knox can none the 
less hardly be understood without due recog- 
nition of the overmastering importance for him 








of his own intensely held conception of 
“Christ’s truth.” On his deathbed on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1572, he asked his wife to read 


from the 17th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, “in 
which he had first cast anchor.” That great 
prayer of love and reconciliation may seem 
remote from the harsh polemic, the rigid dog- 
matism with which Knox’s name is usually 
associated. But this is an essential clue; and 
one need not share Knox’s version of Christian 
belief to understand that his faith was pas- 
sionately sincere. 

Ordained priest sometime in the 1530’s and 
subsequently a notary apostolic, by the mid- 
1540's Knox was acting as tutor to the children 
of East Lothian lairds who patronized the 
leading Protestant preacher of the day in 
Scotland, George Wishart. The first crisis of 
Knox’s life was his meeting with Wishart at 
mid-winter 1545-46, six weeks before the 
preacher died a heretic’s death at St. Andrews. 
Thenceforward Knox was, in some 
committed to the Protestant cause. This com- 
mitment had political implications. The lairds 
who had been Wishart’s patrons, and were 
Knox’s employers, were deeply involved in the 
English interest. For the moment, power lay 
with the rival party, headed by Cardinal Beaton, 
Chancellor of Scotland since 1543. They had 
successfully resisted the proposal of an English 
marriage for the infant Mary Queen of Scots, 
and had inaugurated an intensified campaign 
against the Protestants, culminating in the 
burning of Wishart. When Beaton was killed, 
three months after Wishart’s death, it was in 
part for political reasons, not simply because 
he was “an obstinate enemy against Christ 
Jesus and his holy evangel.’”’ Knox was soon 
taught what was to be a familiar lesson: that 
the tangled motives in affairs make 
impossible the emergence of any such simple 
issue as the triumph of “ good” over “ 
He himself, after months’ precarious 
wandering, had to take refuge with the Pro- 
testant murderers and their allies—the “* Cas- 
tilians ” of St. Andrews. In that extraordinary 
compact of debauchery and piety, 
Knox’s oratorical and controversial gifts 
brought inevitably a “call” to undertake 
public preaching. After much heart-searching, 
he accepted. ‘‘ Master George Wishart spoke 


sense, 


such 


evil.” 
seven 


society, 


never so plainly,” men said of his first sermon, 
““and yet he was burnt: even so will he be.” 
It was true that Knox had decisively accepted 
his vocation and its perils. 
however, he was saved by the terms of the 
‘““ Appointment’ made when the Castle was 
surrendered after French forces had joined in 
the siege. By this agreement all the “‘ Cas- 
tilians ’ were handed over to France. The 
“principal gentlemen” were committed to 
various French prisons, the smaller fry, includ- 
ing Knox, went to the galleys. There, despite 
“the grudging and murmuring complaints of 
the flesh” of which himself afterwards 
wrote, for nineteen months his faith held firm. 
rhe essentials of his religious belief were fixed 
when release from the galleys came in the spring 
of 1549. 

Scotland barred to the _ liberated 
prisoner; but in England he soon found a place 
as a licensed preacher paid by the Privy 
Council of Edward VI. As usual, he made his 
mark on the society he lived in. Minister first 
at Berwick, then at Newcastle, he became a 
royal chaplain and was offered the Bishopric 
of Rochester (which he declined). He could 
not altogether avoid turbulence; and, especially 
in his relations with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, he evinced what later became 
a characteristic attitude—disgusted impatience 
with the rulers of this world. Relatively, how- 
ever, this was a peaceful and happy time for 
Knox, when he was forming personal ties of a 
strong and lasting kind—especially with Mrs. 
Bowes, sister-in-law to the Warden of the East 
Marches, and her daughter Marjory, later 
Knox’s first wife. The of Mary 
ludor was for Knox a personal catastrophe as 
well as a public calamity. Her reversal of 
religious policy soon drove him into exile; 
and by February 1554 the most settled period 
of an unsettled life was at an end. 

For a considerable part of his life in exile, 
Knox’s attitude was that of an Englishman by 
adoption. The prospect of any change for the 
better in the Scottish situation must have 
seemed bleaker than ever in the spring of 1554. 
The Regency passed from James Hamilton, 
Earl of Arran, who, whatever his backslidings, 
had at least favoured the 
religion, to the Queen Mother, 
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Lorraine, a daughter of the House of Guise 
from whom Knox had little to hope. In 
England, on the other hand, the foundations of 
reform had been firmly laid, and Mary Tudor’s 
new régime might not last. Here, again, politics 
and religion met and mingled. Any sorrow 
Knox felt at the failure of Northumberland’s 
attempt to prevent Mary’s accession must have 
been far from unalloyed, in view of his hostility 
to its leader. But he could hardly help seeing 
that political factors, such as dislike of the 
proposed Spanish marriage, might serve his 
cause. Perhaps he now understood for the 
first time that politics of some kind must enter 
into the triumph of “ true religion.” 

Hitherto Knox’s political views, to judge 
from the rather scanty evidence, had been the 
orthodox views of early Protestantism, with 
the emphasis heavily upon the Christian duty 
of submission to temporal rulers. The roots 
of this attitude, in conviction and convenience 
alike, were too deep for Protestant thinkers 
lightly to abandon it. Certainly Knox did not 





do so 
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the end of February 1554, 
to avoid all fellowship with 
idolatry ’’: if disobeying the civil 
But active resistance 
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realm.”” Knox had not yet solved the problem 
that the magistrate himself 
committed to “ idolatry.”” This was one of the 
problems he took to Calvin at Geneva 
was to become for Knox the 
Christ,” 


arose when was 
Geneva 

perfect school of 
doctrine and dis 
cipline that his own unsystematic mind would 
never have attained. But, on this first brief 
visit, it was with means rather than ends that 
he was concerned. We do not know, in detail, 
how Calvin answered Knox; but we know that 
his answers were not materially different from 
those given by in Zurich, 
Knox proceeded direct from Geneva. 
answers were dusty enough. 
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not argue against female sovereignty; he would 


Bullinger 











not countenance organized resistance to an 
idolatrous authority nor advise the faithful to 
support those who did resist. Such actions 
might be justified. But the question must be 
decided circumspectly by those in full pos- 
session of the facts, bearing in mind the ease 
with which motives in such cases become con- 
taminated. The moment for that great turning- 
point in Protestant political thinking, which 
has been called “‘ the break from Calvin,” had 
not yet come.' 

Thus advised, Knox wrote two further 
letters in May to his English brethren from 
Dieppe. Then, in July 1554, he published his 
Faithful Admonition unto the Professors of God’s 
truth in England. The notorious invective of 
this pamphlet has perhaps tended to obscure 
the absence from it of any new political doctrine. 
rrue, Knox resorts for the first time to a purely 
political argument. Mary is “ an open traitoress 
to the Imperial Crown of England,” since her 
marriage will “‘ bring in a stranger, and make a 
proud Spaniard king,” whereas ‘the ancient 
laws and acts of Parliament pronounceth it 
treason to transfer the Crown of England into 
the hands of a foreign nation.” But Knox, 
paralysed by the doctrine of Christian obedi- 
ence reinforced by the advice of Calvin and 
Bullinger, draws no operative conclusion from 
this, any more than from his denunciation of 
idolatry. Four years later he could say: 

.I fear not to affirm that it had been the 
Nobility, Judges, Rulers and People of England, 
not only to have resisted and againstanded Mary, 
that Jezebel, whom they call their Queen, but also 


to have punished her to the death, together with 


all such as should h assisted her 


duty of the 


ave 


But he affirmed no such thing in 1554. The 
Faithful Admonition, like the May letters, urges 
that purity of faith be preserved by passive 
disobedience, and, for the rest, recommends 
patient trust in God, who will 


for his great mercy’s 
Elias, or Jehu, 


Phineas, 


abominable 


Sake, 


that the 


stir up some 
blood of 
It is true that th 
Magdeburg to 
defended in a 
that date and 


1 of the Prote 
rim in 1§48 had been 
I literature between 
But, though this literature was 
subsequently cited in argument (notably by Knox 
himself in his debate with Maitland of Lethingt 
at the General Assembly 1564) it does not -m 
to have had any immediate effect upon Protestant 
political thinking as a whole 
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idolaters may pacify God’s wrath, that it consume 
not the whole mulutude 


To hope and pray for an inspired tyrannicide 1s 
not to recommend organized and, as it were, 
* constitutional ”’ rebellion. 

The Faithful Admonition, nevertheless, 
proved a useful weapon in the hands of Knox’s 
enemies. It was effectively employed against 
him in the controversy in which he became 
embroiled in the winter of 1554-55, within the 
English congregation at Frankfurt, 
minister he had become. It is too easy, in retro- 
spect, to see Knox’s defeat in this conflict as 


whose 


the decisive severing of his English connection. 
What it did mean was that his future in England 
now depended on the fortunes of the ecclesias- 
tical party later known as Puritan. But it was 
far from certain, when Knox left Frankfurt at 
the end of March 1555, that he had no English 
future at all. It was as minister to another 
English congregation that he settled at Geneva; 
and his return to Scotland in the autumn of 
1555 was in a sense accidental. He had gone 
to the north of England, evidently without 
enthusiasm, on family business. The summons 
had come from his mother-in-law, Mrs. Bowes, 
hard-pressed in her struggle to maintain the 
faith Knox had taught her, amid a predomin- 
antly Catholic family, a where 
Catholic authority had been The 
death of her brother-in-law, Sir Robert, never 
a friend to Knox, seemed to offer some hope of 
a more permanent settlement. It was to explore 


in country 


restored. 


the possibility of a life with his family in 
Scotland that Knox crossed the Border. 
Preaching was not his mission; and his un- 


concealed surprise at the fruitful soil for mis- 
sionary work he found there shows how little 
he had expected from his native country. For 
months he travelled about, forming wherever 
he went congregations with “ the right use of 
the Lord’s Table.” This was the end of the 
beginning of the Scottish religious revolution; 
and it brought Knox into Scottish politics for 
the first time in nearly a decade. 

The omens were unfavourable 
policy of Mary of Lorraine was not that of 
Mary Tudor. When Knox himself was at last 
summoned by the Church authorities to answer 
for his preaching, “that diet held not ”— 
thanks, it would appear, to the Queen Regent’s 


not The 





intervention. Hope based on her virtual 
neutrality, if not on her conversion, may have 
been considered not unreasonable by those 
nobles who had now openly gone over to the 
new religion. Some of these leading men seem 
to have influenced Knox at this time; and their 
influence was all in favour of caution. Hence 
the letter that Knox addressed to the Regent in 
the summer of 1556 is, for him, all deference 
and respect. Nor need we doubt his sincerity 
when he says that the honour di 


ue, by God’s 
command, to 


* containeth 
in itself, in lawful things obedience, and in all 


lawful magistrates 


He insists, indeed, 
that the ruler’s duties include those of uphold- 


things love and reverence.” 


ing true relig: and the 
negligence of Bishops,” and that failure in these 
respects must mean “ dejection to torment and 
But there is no hint of any 
temporal or political sanction. In this posture 


of affairs, Knox’s departure for Geneva may 


correcting 


pain everlasting.” 


seem puzzling. It can be ascribed to cowardice 
on Knox’s Knox 
freely acknowledges such motives as “ the love 
of this life, or the fear of corporal death ’”—or 
to deliberate policy on the part of his patrons. 


part—on other occasions 


But less speculative motives suffice to explain 
his departure 
and mother-in-law, and his duty to his Geneva 
congregation, who had formally elected him, 
together with Christopher Goodman, as their 
minister in November * com- 
manded ”’ his return. Here, again, full allow- 
ance must be made for the strength of Knox’s 
English connections and loyalties, and care 
must be taken to avoid reading back into hi: 
situation in 1556 a sense of destiny as the maker 
of the Scottish Reformation. 

Knox, then, went back to the “ perfect 
of Christ.” But Scotland would not 
leave him alone. In May 1557, he received a 
letter from the Protestant leaders, which took 
him, again without enthusiasm, on the journey 
towards Scotland that was interrupted at 
Dieppe in the autumn. In the letters and other 
writings of the closing months of that year, 
there is a picture of Knox’s mind as it was just 
before the vigorous pamphleteering of 1558. 
It was a mind divided and uncertain. On the 
one hand, Knox was developing a new notion 
of the duties of the nobles whose vacillation had 


1555 and now 


school 


his obligations towards his wife- 
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helped to break his journey; “ for,’ he told 
them in October, “ only for that cause are 
called Princes of the people 


ye 
by reason of 
your office and duty, which is to vindicate and 
deliver brethren from 
and oppression, to the 
as And this holds good 
Kings or Emperors.” On the oth« 
evidently 


your subjects and all 
ot 
be it against 
Knox 
the 
he 


mid 


violence uttermost 
your pow eT 
r hand, 
all 


this view ‘hen 


could not readily accept 
possible implications of 


to the 
December, he had 


next wrote Protestant lords 


heard rumour 


11 
rebellion 


that reé 


radiction and 


Authority by 


the 
he 


iT 


some 1n 


dec lar ed 


This 


ground 


yack 
An alliance might naturally have been 


caution had a complex political | 
expected between the Protestant party and the 
movement of opposition to the Queen Regent 
especially to her foreign policy, which seemed 
to make Scotland mere for 
France. But the alliance was obstructed by the 


a make-weight 
political role of the house of Hamilton, with its 
dynastic ambitions. Arran, the head of the 
house, was, till the birth of James VI and I in 
1566, next heir to the Crown after Mary with 
no inconsiderable hope of succeeding her A 
movement led by Arran, the ex-Regent and 
Protestant, Duke of Chatel- 
herault, and by his brother the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, was no place for the “ professors 
of Christ’s truth.”” So Knox thought, as 
plain from scathing references to Chatelher 
ault in the letter just quoted. At the same time, 
the Regent’s position was such that she could 
ill afford to alienate any 
fluential section of And 
‘“ Lords of the Congregation,” as they became 


renegade now 


iS 


unnecessarily 
the nobility. 


in- 
the 


birth were 
basis of 


? Provided legitimacy of his 
accepted Doubts about this were the 
dynastic hopes of the 
was the father 
husband 


the 
house of Lennox, whose head 


of Lord Darnley, later Mary’s second 








known after the signing of their “‘ Common 
Band” at the beginning of December 1557, 
were men of influence and power. Some 
of their leaders were members of the 
commission sent to France early in 1558 to 
negotiate the marriage between the fifteen- 
year-old Queen of Scots and the Dauphin that 
was now the keystone of the Regent’s policy. 
A moderate course might still succeed from the 
Protestant point of view. But it was not political 
expediency alone that induced Knox’s hesi- 
tancy. The same ambivalence appears in a 
context quite divorced from Scottish politics— 
the Additions he wrote, about this time, to his 
translation of the Apology of the French Pro- 
testants then imprisoned in Paris. There he 
labours to show how politically reliable the 
new religion is; but, contemplating the “ heap 
of inquity ” to which “ the regiment of Princes 
is this day come,” he feels that either the 
Princes must be “reformed” or else “all 
good men depart from their service and com- 
pany.”’ Even here, it 1s noteworthy, a “ non- 
violent” alternative to rebellion is suggested. 
As 1557 closed, Knox was on the verge of a 
momentous change in his political thinking. 
He had not yet made that change. 

Others, meanwhile, were not so hesitant. 
Already in 1556, John Ponet, sometime Bishop 
of Rochester and of Winchester, had published 
in exile his Short Treatise of politic power. In 
this, which has some claim to be reckoned the 
most notable piece of Protestant political writing 
before George Buchanan and the Huguenot 
controversialists of the 1570’s, Ponet develops a 
systematic argument to show that royal power 
is necessarily limited and that infringement 
of its limits may be punished by deposition, 
imprisonment, and even death. More recently, 
the thoughts of Knox’s colleague in the Geneva 
ministry, Christopher Goodman, had been 
moving in a similar direction. During Knox’s 
absence ( it seems likely) Goodman preached a 
sermon on the theme of obedience to God 
rather than man, out of which grew the 


pamphlet he published at the beginning of 


1558, entitled How Superior Powers ought to be 
obeyed of their subjects. The spirit and language 
of the pamphlet are such as have come to be 
thought typical of Knox. It has even been sug- 
gested that Goodman was merely Knox’s 


‘““ mouthpiece.”’ But the evidence is against this. 
Goodman’s pamphlet is dated January Ist, 
1558; so that it must have been written at a 
time when Knox, as we have seen, was still far 
from sure of his political position. In Good- 
man, there is no such hesitation. Behind his 
rhetoric there is a clarity and decision that 
Knox was hardly ever to attain and had cer- 
tainly not attained by this time. Goodman not 
only firmly maintains the duty of counsellors 
and nobles to “bridle” their Princes; he 
insists that the duty of resistance to “ 
commandments ”’ binds 


wicked 
‘all men . of what 
state and condition so ever they be,”’ and that 
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resistance, at least in such extreme cases as 
idolatry and oppression, must be pressed to the 
point of deposing and slaying the offending 
sovereign. Goodman is not devoid of caution; 
but, though he claimed that “ This no 
doctrine of rebellion,” it is manifestly some- 
thing far nearer such a doctrine than Knox had 
yet gone. 

Circumstances, however, soon drove Knox 
in the same direction. Politically, he 
alarmed by the rapid progress of the negotia- 
tions for the French marriage of the Queen of 
Scots. In religion, though the news of revived 
persecution in Scotland cannot have come soon 
enough to affect his first publication in 1558, 
there must have been ample news at Dieppe of 
the continuing persecution in England. Finally, 
Knox received news about this time of a 
personal affront—the sneer with which Mary of 
Lorraine had received his carefully phrased 
letter in the summer of 1556—and of a personal 
attack—his burning in efhgy by the clerical 
authorities after he had left Scotland. Public 
and private indignation conspired to produce 
the astonishing polemical outburst of 1558. 

The First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women was published 
anonymously in Geneva sometime before May 
1558.* Its central theme, namely, that 


1S 


was 


To promote a Woman to bear rule, superiority, 
dominion, or empire, above any Realm, Nation, 
or City, is repugnant to Nature; contumely to 
God, a thing most contrarious to his revealed 
will and approved ordinance; and finally, it is 
the subversion of good Order, of all equity and 
justice, 


was in itself less startling than might be thought. 
As a statement of general principle, certainly 


many—perhaps most—thinkers of the age 
would have accepted it. The scandal it oc- 
casioned—“ my First BLast,” Knox wrote 


ruefully a year later, “‘ hath blown from me all 
my friends in England ’’—was, in part, due to 
an historical accident. A few months after it 
was published, Mary Tudor died: Elizabeth’s 
succession meant that the hopes of English 


Knox did not long preserve his anonymity. 
By publishing with his Appellation, under the heading 
“Tohn Knox to the Reader,” an outline of the 
proposed Second Blast (which was never completed), 


he implicitly acknowledged his authorship of the 
First. This publication probably took place in the 
late summer of 1558 (after mid-July). 











Protestantism centred upon a female sovereign. 
But the scandal was also due to Knox’s applica- 
tion of his principle. If the divine and natural 
order had been subverted, he argued, there was 
a duty to restore it. This was incumbent on the 
nobility, the estates, and the people of a realm 
afflicted with a female ruler; they must “ re 
move from honour and authority that monster 


in nature,” they must “ pronounce ... and . 
execute .. . the sentence of death ” against any 
who “ presume to defend that impiety.” With 


queens regnant in both England and Scotland, 
this was indeed a revolutionary manifesto. 

Yet the application of the argument to the 
case of female “‘ regiment ”’ was less significant 
than the argument itself. To argue that the 
of something “contrarious”’ to 
God’s order implied and imposed a duty to set 
matters right was to open up immense pos 
sibilities. One possibility was Knox’s main 
concern—the of this weapon against 
“idolatry.” Implicitly in the First Blast, 
explicitly in the draft of the abortive Second, he 
asserts the right and the duty of subjects to 
“ depose and punish ” rulers who are “ Tyrants 
against God and against his truth known.” 
The political caution Knox had once shown is 
cast aside. To the charge of subversion he 
answers (in the expanded, 1558 version of his 
letter to the Queen Regent) “ with the prophet 
Isaiah, ‘ That all is not reputed before God 
sedition and conjuration, which the 
multitude so esteemeth’; neither yet is every 
tumult and breach of public order contrary to 
God’s commandment.” 

In the Appellation, Knox insists that “* the 
Reformation of religion in all points” is the 
duty of “* Nobles and Estates,” as well as kings; 
and, if kings fail in their duty, the nobles must 
remember that God has appointed them “ to 
be as bridles to repress the rage and insolency 
of your Kings.” But, if these duties fall especi- 
ally upon the “princes of the people,” the 
people have heavy obligations. 
This argument is developed in the Appellation, 
and more especially in the Letter to the Com- 
monalty of Scotland, published at the same time 
Appealing to the doctrine of Christian equality, 
Knox draws drastic conclusions from it: 


existence 


use 


foolish 


themselves 


For albeit God hath put and ordained distinction 


and difference betwixt the King and subjects, 





betwixt the Rulers and the common people, in 
the regiment and administration of Civil policies, 
yet in the hope of the life to come he hath made 
all equal 
: ye, although ye be but subjects, may law- 
fully require of your superiors that they 
provide for you true Preachers, and that they 
expel such as, under the name of Pastors, devour 
and destroy the flock And if in this point 
your superiors be negligent - Most justly may 
ye provide true preachers for yourselves 
as your Princes and Rulers are criminal 
with your Bishops of all idolatry committed, and 
of all the innocent blood that is shed for the 
tesumony of Christ’s truth : So are you 
criminal and guilty . . . of the same crimes 


And the obligation goes further than giving 
“‘ plain confession’ against idolatry. In the 
Appellation Knox affirms that “the punish- 
ment of such crimes as are idolatry, blasphemy, 
and others, that touch the majesty of God, 
doth not appertain to kings and chief rulers 
only, but also to the whole body of that people, 
and to every member of the same.” The posi- 
tion taken in his first letters from exile in 1554 
has been neatly and completely reversed. 

The position of Calvin, too, has been left 
far behind. Calvin’s teaching was, with almost 
complete consistency, that the Christian must 
submit to the powers, going no further than 
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passive resistance to commands repugnant to 
God’s law. He was prepared to entertain the 
hypothesis that, in some cases, the Estates 
might have powers similar to those of the 
Spartan ephors or the Roman tribunes. But, 
confronted by the French Protestants with a 


concrete case at the time of the conspiracy of 


Amboise, he carried caution to the point of a 
virtual prohibition of active resistance. He 
explicitly condemned the views of Knox and 
Goodman. But the logic of the situation was 
with them and against Calvin; and the views 
they, together with Ponet, had advanced became 
increasingly characteristic of the warring Pro- 
testants of the later sixteenth century. 

Knox may be said to have provided the 
‘ideology ” of the revolution that, between 
1558 and 1560, dea!t the old order in Scotland 
blows from which it could never recover. But 
ideologies do not make revolutions. In Scotland, 
as elsewhere, other factors had to be at work 
before the Reformation could triumph over the 
political and diplomatic obstacles in its path. 
Those factors were found in the age-old, and 
seemingly irremediable, weakness of the Scot- 
tish Crown; in the incurable turbulence and 
ambition of the nobility; and perhaps, too, 
in a new kind of national consciousness among 
the gentry—the “ lesser barons ”’ who resisted 
the policies of Mary of Lorraine. In the suc- 
cessive pronouncements of the Lords of the 
Congregation, between 1557 and 1559, can be 
traced the gradual intermingling of political 
and religious motives that finally brought 
about the victory of 1560. Of the dangers in- 
herent in this mingling of motives Knox was 
well aware. Risk became reality when the 
revolution passed from destruction to con- 
struction. The ideal society of the First Book 
of Disciplinz—a people dedicated to the fulfil- 
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ment of “ God’s perfect ordinance ’’—pre- 
supposed two conditions, neither of which was 
realized. The first was a single-minded devo- 
tion to the cause on the part of those who had 
made the revolution. For this, there were too 
many who proved to be devoted to “ their own 
particular cause and worldly promotion.” The 
second was something too often forgotten in 
assessing Knox’s political beliefs: it was the 
rule of a sovereign devoted to the service of 
“ Christ’s truth ’—a “‘ covenanted king,” as 
he would later be called. To such a sovereign 
the duty of Christian obedience would be simple 
and absolute. It is a mistake to think of Knox 
as professing a “ philosophy of revolution,” or 
a general theory of limited or constitutional 
rule. These were not matters in which he had 
more than a peripheral interest. No doubt, the 
king must, like every other “ estate,” be subject 
to Kirk discipline. But, within his civil sphere, 
he would reflect, Knox said in 1565, the “power, 
terror, and majesty”’ of God Himself; and 
‘who soever should study to deface the order 
of regiment that God hath established . . . and 
bring in such a confusion as no difference 
should be betwixt the upper powers and the 
subjects, doth nothing but evert and turn up- 
side down the very throne of God.” 

Knox was neither a clear nor a systematic 
thinker; and it is evident that the arguments of 
his 1558 pamphlets must have tended to bring 
in the that 
But it seems clear that his purpose in 1558 was 
to bring down the “ 


‘ confusion ” he here condemns. 
idolatrous ”’ sovereignties 
he saw around him, and not to subvert sove- 
reignty itself. He was neither the first nor the 
last idealist to discover that means and ends are 
not so easily separable; that the method pene- 
trates and changes the purpose it is intended to 
serve 
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The Lance in Battle 
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The mounted lancer and the pike-bearing infantryman have appeared on European 


battlefields from classical times until within living memory 


By T. H. 
OTH LANCE AND PIKE are variations of the 
spear; and, since our Anglo-Saxon for- 
bears 

nation, it 1s strange that British troops have not 

more fame with this formidable 
weapon. The only really hostile action possible 


were essentially a spear-bearing 


achieved 


by a long, pointed pole, however, is that of a 
thrust, and in general, Britons have a cautious 
distrust of confiding to any single means of 
attack. Moreover, the lance is an offensive 
weapon, the pike one by nature attractive to 
poverty-stricken footmen, and these islands 
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have been on the whole not particularly aggres- 
sive in tactical habits, nor especially lacking in 
resources. Spears can, of course, be cast. The 
Roman pilum, seven feet long and artfully 
designed to harm and to hamper an enemy, 
was a highly effective part of a legionary’s 
equipment. But in the centuries since other 
and better missile weapons—the cross-bow 
quarrel, the yard-long yeoman’s arrow, bullet 
and the armoured 
travelling at speed—regularly ousted the javelin 
from the battlefield. The mounted lancer and 


cannon-shot, horseman 





the pike-bearing infantryman lasted much 
longer, and have appeared on European battle- 
fields within living memory. 

Greek mounted warriors in classical times 
and Roman cavalry throughout Republic and 
Empire commonly carried a spear, sometimes 
for throwing, more often for thrusting. The 
Bayeux Tapestry shows both Normans and 
English on horse and foot, wielding or hurling 
spears. These weapons seem to have been some 
eight or nine feet in length, an iron point—and 
very occasionally a pennon—being mounted on 
a wooden stave. They are in almost every case, 
whether classical or later, associated with other 
arms, with sword, mace, bow or dagger; for, 
whatever virtue may lie in a spear for attack, 
there is little a lancer can do to protect himself 
with his main weapon against a counter-attack 
When confronted by enemies, a 
mounted spearman can choose to strike only 


several 


one of his foes, and cannot even threaten the 
others. 

During the Middle Ages the knights of 
chivalry used lances as one of their principal 
Either in tournament or battle the 
lance was usually the first to be employed of all 
the variety at their disposal. Only after it had 
been splintered did a knight draw his sword, 
or snatch mace, war-hammer or ball-and-chain 
from its hooks on the saddle-bow. In their 
eleventh-century origins tournaments were a 


weapons. 


rough and ready means of gaining battie- 


practice, but they soon became formal, develop- 
ing into highly stylized affairs in which the 
lance was the most notable weapon. 


It is true 
that these mock fights often drew blood and that 
death was not unknown. As late as 155g, when 
men tilting were as well protected as they could 
be by solid suits of articulated and overlapping 
armour plates, Henry II of France was mortally 
wounded in the temple by a broken lance-stave 
that drove between the defences of his helmet. 
By that date, a lance had really become a 
museum monstrosity. It was so heavy that for 
a century a knight’s steel breastplate had been 
provided with a hook on the right-hand side 
in which he might rest its twenty-pound weight. 
Ihe hand-guard had developed into a vast 
circular “‘ vamplate,” a sloping protection often 
over two feet in diameter. The war-point was 
replaced in tournaments by a blunted “‘coronel”’ 


or “cronell”’) head. The whole contraption 
was borne into action by an armoured man on 
an armoured horse, a total burden of something 
like eleven or twelve stones, besides the weigh 
of the man himself. The two knightly op 
ponents charged at each other, by appointment 
and in solitary splendour, before an invited 
audience; their lance heads were aimed at each 
other’s left sides, where great smooth shoulder 
plates, swept-back gorgets, small deflecting 
shields and streamlined helmets, packed with a 
couple of inches of stuffing, offered the min: 
mum opportunity for a straight true thrust; 
and, since each rode on his own side of a 
formidable barrier, no surprise or unorthodox 


Their 


armchairs, a tall pommel in front, a high cantl 


‘ kL ] 
attack was possible 
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behind giving padded support. Such tourna 


ments were strictly reserved for those whos« 
nobility could be precisely established; a wise 
precaution, for a talented interloper might soon 
have made a fortune from the forfeited armours 
of those he defeated. The scores of such jousts 
were reckoned by an elaborate system of 


‘ checques,” as carefully kept and as remote 
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from the reality as the marking of a modern 
fooiball pools coupon from a real game of 
football. 

As the history this 


apotheosis of the lance in the fifteenth and six- 


so often in of war, 
teenth centuries occurred when the weapon’s 
uselessness was becoming so clearly obvious 


that few were foolish enough often to attempt its 


use on actual battlefields. As early as Crecy 
the long-bow had shown that the mounted 
lancer, however well armoured, was very 


vulnerable; and at Damietta, over a century 
before, St. Louis had used his knights, dis- 
mounted, as pikemen. The lance as such was 
forbidden to in medieval times; 
and the “ lance,” in medieval army reckoning, 
included not just the knight himself, but his 
esquire, courtillier, page, valet and three 


commoners 


on point mounted on a wooden stave, eig 





mounted archers. in the 


use on horseback of the lance was exacting, and 


I'o become proficient 


few who had mastered the art would admit that 
of 
|, for example— 


less skilful, cheaper, more common types 
training—with musket or pist 
were superior in the final test. One can find 
that as late as the seventeenth century the great 
and J 
His victory 
over the Turkish vizier at Szent Gothard on the 
Raab in 1664 brought there for 
twenty years, and a large part of this success he 
ascribed to the spearman; but he 
stipulated that such a soldier must be well sup- 
ported, armoured from head to foot, vigorous, 
mounted on first-class horses and employed on 
level, firm, and unobstructed ground. There 
are not many occasions when nature, fate and 


Montecucculi, equal of Conde urenne, 


was a serious advocate of the lance 


peace 


over 


mounted 








the enemy prove sufficiently obliging. Monte- 
cucculi was a splendid practitioner and theore- 
tician of the art of war, but not even his 
dubbing the lance “ the queen of weapons ’ 
could keep it in the forefront of battle. 

Thus the lance, though it never quite dis- 
appeared, was of little importance in the great 
European struggles of the eighteenth century. 
Cossacks used a light spear in their struggles 
against the Germans and French; but it was 
noted that even in the overthrow of the Grande 
Armée and the retreat from Moscow, or during 
their advances into France itself in 1814, many 
Cossacks showed themselves eager to get hold 
of and to use the infantry muskets discarded 
by the French. Yet at Eylau it was the Cossacks 
using lances who had restored the battle, and so 
impressed Napoleon by this performance that 
he quickly inaugurated his famous Polish lancer 
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regiments. These provided models for every 
army in Europe, and gave rise to furious con- 
troversies in military circles. Technical argu- 
the 


by which time lances 


ments were not completely settled in 
British Army until 1928, 
had disappeared from official armouries. These 
lancer regiments also appear as some of the most 
exotically and fantastically uniformed bodies of 
men ever seen, even among armies 

Lancers of the Vistula ”’ 
in numbers and repute 


Napoleon’s ** grew 
1811, besides 
so fond of the 


weapon that he converted nine more regiments 


until by 
his original troops, he had grown 
of dragoons into lancers. British troops first 
met them in Spain, during the 
Albuera. 


campaign of 
There they were so strange and novel 
that they were then described as “ pikemen ” 
and Beresford, that one-eyed, irascible Irish- 
man, signalized his with a 


initial encounter 
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Polish lancer by evading his opponent’s point, 
plucking him by main strength from the saddle 
and dashing him to earth. Although individual 
officers experimented with lances, most British 
troops tended to despise the weapon in action. 
It was not until after Waterloo that some British 
light dragoon regiments were converted; some 
six corps in all became officially the Lancer 
Regiments. 

There many minor changes in the 
design and construction of the actual weapon 
during the nineteenth century among the 
various armies that used it. For long the shaft 
was made of pine or ash, treated with linseed 
oil and tar; for many years the male 
was favoured, though it was found very 


were 


bamboo 
difficult 





to check the various ingenious frauds employed 
by dealers to disguise any natural defects. In 
1880 German troops began to employ a steel 
lance. Some types were made to unscrew in 
The point, 
sometimes three-sided, was all of steel; and, to 
prevent the enemy from slicing it off, it was 
generally attached to the shaft by long metal 
cheeks called langets. The 
by means of an arm-sling, its steel-shod butt 
resting bucket the stirrup; it 
could be fastened to the saddle for dismounted 
work by the cavalryman. 
There were considerable 
In India very light bamb 
fifteen long, 


sections for inconspicuous storage. 


lance was carried 


in a small 


on 


variations in length. 


OO spears, as much as 


feet were a popular weapon 
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amongst the Mahratta raiders of the early nine- 
teenth century. Many irregular regiments in 
British service there, such as Gardner’s in 1809, 
and the Bengal corps like Skinner’s Horse after 
1817, carried lances of equal length. The 
custom spread. By 1918, out of the 39 Indian 
cavalry regiments sixteen were lancers. This 
growing popularity is reflected by the arming 
of all German cavalry regiments with the lance 
in 1889, and the equipping with lances of the 
front rank of all British cavalry save hussars 
This was despite the fact that in the Franco- 
German war of 1870 lancers, whether Uhlans or 
French, had not proved themselves of any great 
superiority on the battlefield. 

In 1914 the German lance was eleven feet 

nch eleven feet, the 
nches and the British 
Its weight remained between 4 and 
44 lb. It was usual to fit a small pennon, 
generally forked and of red and white cloth, 
near the point; often this little flag was removed 
on active service. 


nine inches long, the I 
Cossack nine feet ten 
nine feet. 








Lancers were regarded as corps d’élite, the 


furious gallopers who, rushing forward behind 
their hedge of steel, would terrify and over 
whelm the enemy. Their uniform was intended 
to add to this impressive effect. In the nine 
teenth century, when all armies were pre 
eminently a tailor’s paradise, a lancer regiment 
in full dress was an unbelievable spectacle 
Jackets were of blue or scarlet, with collars 
looped with silver embroidery, and special little 
* Polish ” 


were skin-tight and very short, 


cuffs edged with lace Ihe jackets 
bearing tiny 
tails at the back, with bullion tassels. Epaulettes 
and aiguillettes were worn; while on the 
pouch-belt, besides tips and slides of silver, 
picker 

which were it seems originally designed for use 


little silver chains supported silver 


in spiking the enemy’s guns when these had 


been captured. Girdles (never “ belts ”’ in the 
lancer regiments) and overalls were tight and 
usually striped. One refinement, not always 
worn, was a cloth breastplate, the plastron, 


made to button over the chest; this was some- 





times reversible, each side being a different 
colour for differing orders of dress. But the 
crowning glory was the lance-cap or czapka. 
This magnificent piece of military millinery 
was tall and square-topped, supposedly copied 
from a Polish original. The square top could 
be as much as ten inches along each edge; 
some portraits show it as broad as the wearer’s 
shoulders. The surface abounded with silver or 
brass plates, chains and badges, and it dripped 
caplines, flounders and tassels; there was roon 
for silver or gold lace, embroidery and cords; 
the chin-strap scales were of gleaming metal, 
attached to lion’s head buckles. On one side 
was stuck an immense coloured plume of swan 
feathers which sprang upwards and then 
hung down again level with the front peak— 
which was always turned down just as religi- 
ously as the back peak was kept up. Sword and 
scabbard were carried on the girdle; for as long 
as possible—until 1939 in some special corps in 
India—the sabretache, highly ornate and quite 
useless, also hung there. For many years a 
moustache was part of the official decoration. 
Even the horses were gaily clothed; holsters, 
shabracques, saddles, horse-hair plumes and 
plenty of gilt chains played their part. 

To wield a lance well from horseback 
requires strength and skill, as anyone who has 
seen a peg-lifting or a pig-sticking will at once 
agree. On the other hand, the weapon is heavy, 
conspicuous and often awkward; it can be 
dangerous to one’s own comrades or their 
mounts; it is easily parried by a determined 
opponent, and useless in a mélée ; its power rests 
almost entirely in the momentum of the horse. 
It is doubtful whether a regulation lance, duly 
and properly couched under the arm for the 
charge, has a longer reach than a sabre. “ The 
moral effect ’ of a lancer charge was, however, 
supposed to be tremendous, and particularly 
terrifying in the pursuit; while against an 
enemy who tried to evade a cavalry charge by 
throwing himself to the ground the long reach 
was valuable. In particular conditions the 
lance might prove extremely deadly. Certainly, 
one squadron of the 16th Lancers in action at 
Aliwal in 1846 performed great deeds, first 
scattering and hunting down a body of enemy 
horse and then utterly breaking some formed 
masses of Sikh infantry; a second squadron 
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rode down another body of infantry, while two 
remaining squadrons not only charged an 
entrenched battery under heavy fire and took 
every gun but with the rest took part in the 
final destruction of the enemy. The battle cost 
the regiment 144 officers and men, of whom 58 
were killed on the spot, but it seemed to show 
the value of a well-led lancer charge. So long 
as the “ Scarlet Lancers ” carried actual lances, 
they wore the pennons crimped, to com- 
memorate the crumpled and _ blood-stained 
conditions they were in at the end of that 
desperate January day. 

In the Indian Mutiny the 9th Lancers gained 
the name of the “ Delhi Spearmen ”’ owing to 
the execution they wrought. And at Ulundi in 
1879 the 17th Lancers—the “ Death or Glory 
Boys ’—charged a mass of unbroken Zulus, 
armed with. assegais and a few muskets and 
rifles, and completely scattered them, with great 
slaughter. Yet the same regiment, the only 
lancers engaged in the Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, had fared no better than 
their hussar comrades. Thirty-four out of the 
hundred and ten taking part returned, and no 
perceptible damage was inflicted on _ the 
Russians. And, after the bitter experiences of 
the Boer War, it is significant that from 1903 
the lance in the British army was abolished 
except ceremonial It took 
relentless and unsparing effort by determined 
and influential advocates to get it restored by 
1909. 


for some uses. 


In the preliminary skirmishes of 1914 lancers 
used their steel tips now and again in the first 
few weeks, when mounted men could appear in 
the front line, but even then they found their 
rifles of more use. Lancer regiments, British 
Indian, were among the many cavalry 
brigades which used to hang round the back 
areas for the “ break-through” which was 
always going to result from the massive artillery 
and infantry duels of 1914, 1915 and 1916 and 
1917, but which never happened. Cavalry in 
the 1914-1918 war undoubtedly had its uses, 
but not on the Western Front; and nowhere 
was the lance so successful that anyone felt it 
was essential for victory. In the end, military 
men saw that for all practical purposes the lance 
had become obsolete on a twentieth-century 
battlefield. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Sir Kenelm Digby 


By C. V. Wedgwood 


One of his earlier biographers has described 
Sir Kenelm Digby as ** a man who did everything 
and achieved nothing,” as though ** to do every- 
thing” were not in itself an achievement 
Kenelm Digby, son of Everard Digby the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirator, was an extra- 
ordinary man. His life (1603-65) coincided with 
a period of political upheaval, of religious 
speculation, of expanding scientific knowledge, 
a time when men of education approached with 
eager acquisitiveness every new road to know- 
ledge It was also an epoch of commercial 
expansion by sea and land and of the final clash 
between the forces of the Counter-reformation 
and the Protestant powers 

Digby had the right gifts for the full enjoy- 
ment of life at such a time—an agile and in- 
defatigable body, a lively, questing mind, and 
in spite of his father’s miserable end) social 
connections which gave him the entrée into every 
significant political and intellectual sphere. He 
travelled in Italy and France, and, as a young 
man, in Spain, partaking fully in the life around 
him; he was prominent at the Court of King 
Charles 1; he married the famous beauty Venetia 
Stanley ; he knew the most learned and remarkable 
men of many nations and corresponded fluently 
with many of them. On a brisk piratical venture 
in the Mediterranean, after the old Elizabethan 
manner, he did not forget to keep his eyes open 
for antique marbles, with the civilized percep- 
tions of a Jacobean collector. As a diplomatist he 
undertook two missions to the Vatican during 
the Civil Wars; at the Restoration he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; and when he was 
laid at last in the same urn with his beloved 
Venetia, the Great Fire of London, within a 
few months, consumed together both their ashes 
and their monument. 

Much has been written about Digby both by 
English and American writers, but it is not sur- 
prising that the most illuminating study of this 
cosmopolitan figure yet to be published comes 
from an Italian scholar,' who brings to it a rich 
and discriminating knowledge of European 
culture in the earlier seventeenth century 

Signor Gabrieli is already familiar to students 
of the period for his publication of some of Sir 
Kenelm’s letters and his thorough exploration 
of his missions to Rome He had originally 
intended, he tells us, to trace out fully and 
chronologically the varied life of Digby, but 
after years of study he reached the conclusion 
that the whole story could not be reconstructed 
without recourse to conjecture and imagination; 

Sir Kenelm Digby: un Inglese italianato nell’ Eta 
della Controriforma. By Vittorio Gabrieli. (Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, Rome. 3,500 lire 


the documentary evidence, wonderfully rich for 
some parts of the life, is almost wholly lacking 
for others Signor Gabrieli austerely denied 
himself the imaginative licence with which other 
biographers have filled out the picture. Instead 
he has written a detailed account of Digby’s 
career only where the documentation Is sufficient; 
the gaps are filled in with a bare, but adequate 
connecting narrative. He has also concentrated 
his critical vision on those of Digby’s writings 
which best reveal the man, or cast an interesting 
light on contemporary thought or taste. His book 
is the work of a true scholar, constructed out of 
great knowledge, richly and helpfully adorned 
with references. It will be indispensable to future 
students of Digby, and useful to anyone cen 
cerned with cultural history tor the variety of 
comparisons and suggestions which it provokes 

Such a book might seem to be the material 
for a portrait of Digby rather than the portrait 
itself But Signor Gabriel ympathy with 
Kenelm Digby enables him to reveal the living 
personality more effectively by his own method 
than has been done in more popular works 
Digby’s weaknesses balanced his qualities—the 
impulsiveness and occasional instability, the 
lack of concentration which so often goes with an 
eager diversity of interests; but, on the other 
hand, the retentive memory, the penetrating 
intellect, the accuracy of his visual observations, 
the dazzling charm of his conversation echoed 
in his letters Singularly moving, as _ here 
revealed, is Digby’s relationship with Venetia 
Che lovely wanton who became a faithful wife 
evidently brought about for him a magic 
synthesis between mind and body A group 
of hitherto unpublished written in 
the months after her death poignantly convey the 
luminous quality of their attachment and the 
sensuous anguish of his loss. His friends sought 
to divert him from the life of mourning to which 
he at first devoted himself, but he knew better 

For my part I arn resolved I will never beguile 
sorrow if I cannot master it: I will looke it, and 
death, in the face; and peradventure in time 
when we are growne better acquainted and more 
familiar, we shall be good frendes and dwell 
quietly together.’ His instinct was right. He out- 
lived Venetia more than thirty years and was, for 
the greater part of them, constantly active, in pur- 
suit of new interests, developing ideas, enquiring, 
corresponding, conducting diplomatic missions 

The appendix containing Digby’s letters is, 
of course, in the original English. It is to be 
hoped that this valuable monograph will also 
be made available in English for the benefit of 
those students who cannot enjoy it in Signor 
Gabrieli’s ‘* very choice Italian.’ 
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Clydebank’s 
first 42,000-ton tanker 


At 1.14 p.m. on Monday, 2nd June, with a roar of 
hawsers, and a great cheer from the hundreds thronging 
Clydebank, the first 42,000-ton tanker ever built by a 
British firm for a British fleet slid gracefully down the 


slipway. H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester had 
launched BRITISH DUCHESS. 
B' 1LT by John Brown of Clydebank (they built both 

the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth) this 
ship, on order to The BP Tanker Company, is the 
biggest tanker yet to be built in Britain to sail under the 
British flag. 

Second only to the Queen Mary 

The British Duchess is a mighty ship indeed. In fact, 
as Sir James McNeill, Managing Director of John 


There she goes! 
( écester name 


H.R.H The Duch 
er “British Duchess’ and down 
he Uiydé moves the fir 


yay ar i 
fanrers 


BP’s 42,000 


Full steam ahead. 7} 
British Duch 
her again 

tur ; 


Brown & Co. said at her I ng Vhe e is ¢ 
piete 1, fer displ cere? vr é ¢ aider 
British flag will be second » the Queen Mary’ 

But BP plans far bigger ships than this. Others now 
building or on order include six 42,000-ton sister ships 
to the British Duchess, 12 other vessels of 50,000 tons 
and 7 giants of 65,000 tons. 

Oil supplies doubled ? 

Within the next 10 years Britain may have to double her 
oil supplies. The British Petroleum Company is making 
sure that not only is the oil found and brought to the 
surface and refined, but that there are the ships to 
carry it. Ships like the British Duchess are even further 
proof of how confidently BP plans for the future 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED ‘BP; 
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LETTERS TO 
*“ LENIN’S JOURNEY ” 
SIR, 
In his 
Germany to Russia in 
issue, David Woodward 
who took the f 
account agree 


German-naturalized agent of revolutionary Social: 
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1d the dehind the scenes Mr. Woodward 
I German Government got into touch 


ivice on whether or 

ito return. According to 
cial Democratic Leader 
f the Weimar Republic 


un approached Parv 


specially 
that the 
Supren 
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Yet I 
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(Chancelior, 
promoted 
10 more thi 
feclared hi 
Germany to 

Parvus h ever given his own version 
Chancellor, | two-volume Memoirs do 
deal with the affai mained equally silent in public 
But the German reign Office files contain an 
important admission of h On April rith, 1917, h 
informed tl .aiser thi immediately after the ou 
break of the ussii evolution I have instructed 
Your Majesty’ uister in Berne to take up contac 
with the political les from Russia in Switzerland 

with a view to their return to their homel i 
to offer them tran us I ign 

n telegram 1 re th several r 

he Chancellor takes full cred ere for the 
transaction and apparently cle: Ludendorff 
also asserts that contact was t up not by 


Bolshevists but by the Germans nd finally, t 


arrangements were rt ade through unofficial 


intermediaries but tl 

Berne 

not by any in General, or poli 
by a Swiss ist ate, the | 

Hoffmann 
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RADETZKY AND RAKOCZI 

SIR 

I enjoyed Mr. Leslie Reade’s article, ‘‘ Bombs over 
Venice,” on one of the byways of nineteenth-century 
military history, but can I point out one slight error 
in it? He refers (p. 422) to Radetzky, the Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief, as “the eponym of Liszt 
celebrated march.’ The Radetzky march was of 
course composed by Johann Strauss “the First, 
father of the great Johann. Mr. Reade was doubtles 
thinking of the Rakoczi March, arranged for piano 
and subsequently for orchestra and for piano duet 
by Liszt from a Hungarian national marching tun 
of unknown origin as his Fifteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody, and also inserted by Berlioz 

Damnation of Faust as the well-known 
Hungarian March 

It is interesting to recall that Marshal Radetzky, 
who was 83 at the t 
in the Austrian Arm 
Freneh Revelution. He served with 
he battles of Hohenlinden (180 Aspern-Essling 
1809) and Wagram (1809), and was Chief of Staff 
of the Austrian Army in the victories of 1813-14 
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ne of the siege of Venice, fought 
against the Turks be 


| distinction at 





fore the 


He still lived for some years after his successful 
campaign in 1848-49, dying in 1858, aged 91 
Radetzky was one of the most faithful of the 


servants of the House of Hapsburg; Ferencz Rakoczi 
born in 1676, was one of its bitterest enemies, for he 
led the Hungarian rebellion against Vienna in 1703 
Unlike Radetzky, he was a generally unsuccessful 
military commander, despite Austria’s preoccupation 
with the War of the Spanish Succession and his hop 
admittedly unfulfilled) of French help, and he left 
Hungary in 1711, never to return, and died in Turkey 
in 1735. He had, however, kept the revolt alive for 
eight years, and this probably accounts for the con 
nection of his name with the tune which Liszt and 
Berlioz arranged so effectively 
Yours, etc., 
P. L. SCOWCROFT, 
Worrall, Sheffield 


Sir, INFLATION AND HISTORY 

May I say that the author of the article on 
Robespierre (April issue) has missed the point ? The 
sea-green incorruptible stopped inflation, that was 
his crime He made the assignats worth twice as 
much as they had been, and after he was done away 
with they became nearly worthless and the new 
currency was introduced, the franc at the sam 
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exchange value as the livre had been before 

Revolution, 25 to £1 sterling That franc of 1795 
became so stable that it was taken as a model by a 
dozen countries in Europe: it lasted through the 
disaster of 1870 and became weak only after 1914 


Our financial experts made the same blunder when 
introducing the Gold Bullion Standard in 1925 
U.S.A. is, I suspect, making a similar mistake today 

Historians usually write of t 


currency as if it were the cause of bsequent 
trouble whereas it is a consequence of past difficultie 
and an unavoidable readjustment 

The Tudors struck a bad patch of inflation, the 
silver wave, beginning in 1516 and causing troubl 
throughout the world. It was spread over two 
centuries; the Stop of the Exchequer was 1672 and 
England only paid up about 1 in the pound, get 
ting clear half a century later. Charles I was really 


beheaded for trying to bal tl budget Phe 
gentry would not pay their taxes, as in France todz 

Cromwell could do no better and nobody would 
share his responsibility. His son could not handle 
the situation and the throne of England was going 
begging lod a good time 


Charles II dodged the issue, 
was had by all and England was bankrupt in twelve 


‘ 
i) 


years. Nobody tells us about that. J. H. Clapham’s 
efforts to emphasize the importance of the influence 
of money seems to have been forgotten 
Yours, etc., 
GEORGE F. DAVIDSON, 
Pymble, N South VV 
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are assisted by Britain’s foremost architectural photo 
grapher There are now 40 books in the series—all 
to a standard which, at only 2 6 each, approaches pre 
war value. (U.S.A. and Canada §0 cents, post paid 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
Histor Todav each month Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent 
or post to the Publishers at the address below 
or to British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please ente! ’ subscription to Histor 
Toda I ne yeal commencing vith 
the ISSUC 
' .> 

| enclose remittance for £2 2s. Od 

$6.00 (US A nd Canada) 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


* HISTORY TODAY ” 


72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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Salvador de Sa and the Strugs for Braz ? 


ingola, 1952; etc 


J. H. RURNS. Lecturer in Political Theory, Aberdeen 
University, since 1947; Head of Department otf 
Politics since 1952 In News Division of B.B.( 

1944-45 Graduate of Edinburgh, Oxford, and 
Aberdeen, with a special interest in history of poli 
tical ideas, particularly the sixteenth and nineteent! 
centurie Published articles on these and cognate 
topics in Scottish torical journals and in P 

Studi 








F. L. CARSTEN I History, We 
field College, 1 Author of 


Orin f Prussia, Clarendon Pr 1954 





rT. H. MCGUFFIE Headmaster, Cl I 
Birmingham. Former Simon Research Fellow of 








University of Manchester Author of Peninsu 
Cavairy General (19§1 ol Je a 
of the Society for Arn ar 

J. R. POLE Lecturer in American History 
University College London. After taking his degre 
at Oxford, spent four years as graduate student 
and then teacher at Princeton, where he took a 





Ph.D Put l 
journals, and The Making of onstitut 
Allen & Hill, eds. British Essa n American H 
Is working on a comfy t 











tudy of ideas of p 
tical representatio uin and t United Stat 
in the eighteenth nit ir 

JOHN TERRAINE Read history at Oxford. Work 
the B.B.« Overseas Service Student of military 
history, on which he has contributed to the Journa 
of the Royal United Serv Institution and other 


periodical 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HISTORIC HOUSES 

Hazlewood Castle, Tadcaster. Open daily 10-6 
History Today can be studied at Gorhambury, 
24 miles from St. Albans. Pictures, books and other 
possessions of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, 
whose home it wa Oldest English Pile Carpet 

Collection of Grimston Family Portraits, 
e longest series in Britain from on I 


Thursdays, May to September 


family. Oper 
ily during 







August, 2-6 p.m Sundays excepted Admission 
2 6. Children 1 Telet Secretary (Mrs. King 
Markyate 356 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt 
Portland Street, London, W.1 


Coins, Medals, Orders, etc. Why not collect these 
fascinating contemporary documents Monthly 
circular with lists and articles, 1 p.a. Spink & Son 
Ltd., §, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Old books, particularly Spanish books. Catalogs 
Wanted books found. El] Cascajero, 164, Lexington 
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Open an account 
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out of their way to help and they do appreciate young people’s . 
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National Provincial told me about it. Saving up this way ts so much > “% 
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easier and it’s amazing how the interest mounts up 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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King James iV CONTENTS 
of Scotland in future issues will include 
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WELL AND HIS FAMILY 
R. L. MACKIE V. Weds 
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CROMWELL AND THE HISTORIANS 


D. H. Penning 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE GREAT 
the Chureh and the REBELLION 

by Austin it j 
eS ae 


C oe a in Si Sos LAMARTINE 


by Gordon Wr 


THE MEIJI RESTORATION 
by Henry McAlea 


JOAN OF ARC: A MEDICAL VIEW 
by 7. and I. A. Butterfield 
OLIVER & BOYD 


Tweeddale Court. Edinburgh , Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 
Further Reading 
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the shippers are well known to us 


eee Chateau Marbuzet 1952 
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THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


1906 
Professor R. Fk. TREHARNI 
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No.4. The Investiture Disputes. By C. N. L. B 
No.5 The Indian Mutiny. By M 1 Bo Harrts S 
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THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


59a KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11 








